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@ For the book of the month the WAYFARER suggests Native Son, a nove 
by a Negro writer, Richard Wright, in the tradition of Grapes of Wrath 
but dealing with Negro life in America. ( Harper, $2.50.) 


@® As youall can see, the INTERCOLLEGIAN with this issue has a new printer, | 


a new format and new type. The WayFrarer would like your reactions, 


@ All our thinking about the European war has taken for granted that of | 


course the Allies will win. Even Reinhold Niebuhr in “The Issue ofal 


Just Peace,” in this issue, writes from that perspective and most of the 
current discussion of “after the war is over” has been proceeding on 
that assumption. 


The German moves into Norway and the Low Cowm- 
tries (we warned of the latter last month) make us less sure today of an 
Allied victory. The success of the German Dlitskrieg is beyond all ex- 
pectations. | am not saying today ( May 17th) that the Allies are beaten 
but their ultimate victory seems much less certain. The WAYFARER sug-| 
gests we do some realistic thinking about world peace and justice, assum-| 
ing a German victory—which certainly would compel America to revise 
its ways beyond calculation. 


® The 


' 
front idea 
However, the “Open 
Letter” (p. 177) raises in the WAyFARER’s mind the question whether a 
united front is possible. He would like to protect the civil liberties of 
those with whom he disagrees and he wants the united front to work— 
but it gets awfully difficult to protect the civil liberties of people who | 
do not hesitate to use unethical means to gain their own ends. If these 
people eventually find themselves denied civil liberties it will be a result, | 
largely, of their own short-sighted policies which have destroyed all 
basis for trust in them. 


INTERCOLLEGIAN has steadfastly defended the united 


and it certainly does not want to start red-baiting! 


@ The WayFarer wishes all our readers could be in on the inter-editorial 

commentaries on editorials and articles. They are actually the most it- 
teresting part of the process of publishing this magazine. 
sible to publish all of these observations, but I will pass on this one 
written after a pre-view of Dr. Diller’s “We Resolve”; 
is disturbing. 


“This article 
How is a movement a movement when it has no position 
The author leaves us with nothing but our poor tattered 
middle-class individualism.” 


on anything ? 


@ The Wayrarer is all for the general idea of this bit, written by he knows 
not whom, although he should know: 
Summer is a coming in— 
Loudly sing cuckoo; 
Time for sittin’, readin’, 
All the whole day through 
Sing cuckoo! 


thinkin’, 


Tre WAYFARER 
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Our New Face 


Ona day when a government was falling, a king and 
council fleeing and the world plunging toward chaos, 
it was a relief to get away from it all into the fascinat- 
ing pages of The Specimen Book of Types. 

It is no accident that in the printing trades types are 
commonly known as “faces.” Truly they speak for 
themselves and they run the whole gamut from dignity 
to frivolity, from old-fashioned primness to stream- 
lined modernity. 

This issue of the THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has a new 
face. Its text is set in ten-point Old Style—a standard 
open-face type. It carries no burden of unnecessary 
curlique and we like it because it has certain character- 
istics admirable both in men and in type-faces—it is 
clean-cut and it meets the eye with a direct simplicity 
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which makes for quick communication of ideas. The 
mainheads and subheads are set in Bodoni Ultra Bold. 
This font we like for its unmistakable air of power and 
its ability to arrest attention. 

Now with regard to our “contrast type” (used for 
poetry in this issue) we confess to certain reservations 
because of its name. But Stymie is an excellent type— 
strong, virile and all that. And so we found ourselves 
in exactly Juliet’s dilemma! Following that lady’s his- 
toric example, we decided to cling to the object of our 
love, forgetting entirely the implications of its name. 
Remembering, too, certain virile Throckmortons and 
Percivals of our acquaintance, we decided it would be 
only fair to give Stymie a chance to make good. 

An outstanding feature of our new “face” is our 
union label which we wear with special pride. We are 
now privileged to use Union Label No. 403 as a visible 
sign of our convictions with regard to the struggle of 
organized labor. While heretofore our magazine has 
been printed by a non-union church publishing house 
under unimpeachable labor conditions, the editors felt, 
as did the magazine’s sponsors, that we must square 
our actions with our convictions. So here we are— 
new face, new label and all. 


* 


The Future of Illusion 


ADVERTISING changes with the times and the pub- 
lic fancy. Cynic’s wit made a great to-do when a 
widely advertised brand of cigarette shifted its slogan 
from the physical to the psychological—from “I’d walk 
a mile for an Oompa” to “Oompas give you a lift.” 
But the resulting increase in sales doubtless consoled 
the company for its guilt in causing atrophy of the na- 
tion’s pedal extremities. The present advertising trend 
seems to be toward another era of socialite testimonials. 
Many thousands of dollars of space is being devoted 
to squibs such as: “Until her marriage Mrs. di- 
vided her time between New York and the South. She 
is now making her home in Cincinnati—will soon join 
the summer colony on Long Island. Mrs. ~—— has a 
piquant southern beauty and a southerner’s talent for 
gracious living. She takes pleasure in running a house- 
hold (Ed. Note: All by herself, of course), entertain- 
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ing, welcoming friends ‘just dropping in for a chat and 


’”? 


a smoke.’ 

Of course, the run-of-the-mill twenty-dollar-a-week 
people who buy cigarettes are gratified to learn that 
merely by lighting a cigarette they are supporting a 
great democratic institution in which the lowliest sec- 
tion-hand may sink deep into the luxury of “gracious 
living.” The chief virtue of advertising, says a famous 
analyst, is that it opens the door to a never-never land 
of peppy carefree people with coughless smokes, perfect 
busts, holeless socks, baldless heads, alluring lips, snappy 
cars, and “backs behind which the moon was meant to 
rise.” We can see the virtue, but the price is high. 
Baldless heads and “gracious living,’’ we fear, have lit- 
tle integrity, and much illusion. 

What if advertising were suddenly bereft of all this 
pleasant illusion! What if people should discover that 
no lover’s back has a monopoly upon the moon, that 
section-hands as well as bankers have bald heads, and 
that southern beauties and students alike get runs in 
their hose? We shudder at the very thought. 


* 


Peace Day—Evolution 


THE editors asked about sixty colleges and universi- 
ties for data on Peace Strike observance April 19th, 
and on participation in the Day of Prayer for Chinese 
and Japanese students April 20th. Twenty reports 
were received and obviously they are too limited to be 
the basis of a complete analysis, but we think it rele- 
vant to record here some of our impressions after read- 
ing these scattered reports. 

First, the disagreements which in New York City 
caused the Youth Committee Against War to separate 
from the United Student Peace Committee seemed to 
have little effect on the local campus; in most cases 
there was as much if not more cooperation than be- 
fore. None of the data in hand reports the kind of 
rival peace meetings which were common a few years 
ago. The present world situation is too serious for fac- 
tional fights and students realize this. 

Second, while it would be difficult to quote chapter 
and verse, we get the impression that the Peace Strike 
“ain’t what she used to be” in the halcyon days of three 
or four years ago. True, on a number of campuses 
the demonstrations were large, even gaudy; but some- 
thing of the old fire has gone out of Peace Day. Cer- 
tainly, it is no longer a strike. Not by any means do 
we intend to imply that this is all bad; indeed, some 
of it is good. Probably some of the lack of excitement 
comes from the sober realization that peace cannot be 
won in a one-day-a-year demonstration. A few years 
ago when the question of peace was more or less aca- 
demic, the strikes were a mixture of idealism expres- 
sive of a vague sense of brotherhood, of revolt against 
administrative authority, and just plain spring fever. 
Today peace and war are no longer academic questions. 
They are terribly real alternatives which will become 


even more real as time goes on. In the present tense 
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world situation it is only natural that there is a more 
sober attitude towards Peace Day demonstrations, 

A third impression is that the technique of a peace 
day demonstration may have served its usefulness. At 
a time when wars that actually challenged the basis of 
western civilization were still hypothetical and when 
only an imaginative few could see the inevitability of 
another world war, the Peace Strike had a real fune. 
tion. Today, with war an ever present nightmare | 
what may be needed is more constructive thinking and 
less demonstration. 


The last thing to note regarding the reports js that | 
only five (out of twenty) groups did anything about | 
the Day of Prayer. This may be partly because gy | 
many campuses are “closed up on Sundays.” We sys. 
pect, further, that it is also an indication that Ameri- 
can youth finds it easier to demonstrate than to pray, 
With demonstration comes an air of exhilarating ex. 
citement and also a sense of “doing something.” Prayer | 
requires a self-discipline, a fighting alone, and a pa. | 
tience far far more difficult to achieve. But Tennyson 
was right, “More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” The fact that students prefer 
demonstrating to praying is in itself a tragic commen- 
tary on our times and our confusion. This does not 
mean that demonstrations are always wrong. It does 
mean they would be more meaningful and effective 
were they a demonstration arising from the agony of 
prayer. 


The Church and Missions 


BR ECENTLY we received a letter which Says in part 
“Congratulations on the INTERCOLLEGIAN. It is better 
than formerly but it still leans too strongly toward mis- 
sions and the church.” We are a lay movement con- 
vinced of the unique contribution a lay movement has 
to make to the life of the church. However, we make 
no apology for our emphasis on the church (and on 
missions ), for our only significance as a lay movement 
is that it is a lay movement of the church. 

We are perfectly aware of the manifold failures of 
the churches. At many points, specific and general, we 
are critical of their attitudes and their actions. The 
failure of large sections of the churches to deal hon- 
estly with questions of social justice and race discrim- 
ination is admitted. The tendency among many church- 
men to take refuge in incomprehensible dogma is always 
to be regretted. Moreover, we see real danger in the 
way the renewed emphasis on church unity resulting 
from the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences actually 
is producing an increased spirit of denominationalism. 
It appears to us that the denominations, at least in the 
student field, are further apart today than they were 
before Oxford. All this cannot be underestimated, but 
at the same time and in spite of its temporal failures 
the Church is the historic vehicle of Christianity; it is 
both parent and bulwark of all lay Christian movements. 
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In the last analysis the Church, of which the churches 
are a visible approximation, is a different species from 
other institutions. The Church is partly a divine insti- 
tution ordained by God, and as such the Church is the 
only institution which is able to survive the rise and fall 


of civilizations. Inasmuch as we believe that our civil- 
ization is in a period of breakdown and disintegration, 
it is more important than ever that we become a part 
of and a support for the Church as the only City of 
God this world will ever see, and the only institution 
which cannot be destroyed by the changes which our 
civilization is undergoing. Indeed, we would say that 
only insofar as local Christian Associations think of 
themselves as part of the church on their campuses can 
they fulfill their rightful place and destiny. 

And missions are the Church in action—the moment 
we give up missions we cease to be Christians. Chris- 
tianity is a universal religion. On anything less than 
universal terms it is untrue to its Founder and its own 
nature. Such infidelity will lead in the end to destruc- 
tion. We are not too sanguine about our hopes for 
complete universal brotherhood but we are convinced 
that the only hope for the “healing of the nations” is 
in the Christian Church and in Christian missions. Ob- 
viously for us who are in the Student Christian Move- 
ment the World’s Student Christian Federation is the 
logical expression for missions but we should realize 
that important as it is it is not the only expression of 
the missionary spirit. 


* 


This Summer 


ANOTHER college year will soon be over—and an- 
other series of summer conferences will begin. With the 
world tumbling about our heads this year, the summer 
conferences have a really unique job to do. The ad- 
vance publicity gives every indication that the confer- 
ence committes are aware of their task. We cannot too 
strongly urge our readers to be sure to get to your 
regional summer conference. As those who have been 
there before know, it is impossible to describe in writing 
the values that such summer conferences can give. 
Incidentally we believe this issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
provides excellent preparation material for the con- 
ferences. 

Of course our major responsibility is for our own 
student summer conferences which will be held in every 
region except Asilomar, where the annual conference 
meets in December. However we would like also to 
say a word for the American Youth Congress which will 
have a five-day session at College Camp, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, beginning July 3rd. Our Movement is 
a member of the AYC and is entitled to sixteen dele- 
gates—four national and twelve from local associations. 
The Economics Commission of the N.I.C.C. is in 
charge of arranging for our delegation. We hope that 
we will have our full quota. Since the Washington 
Institute there have been charges and counter charges 
about AYC procedure and methods. Opinions about 
this dispute are conflicting but we believe the best way 
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to discover what the American Youth Congress is doing 
is to “go and find out.” 

We believe that the American Youth Congress po- 
tentially is the best device we have for giving expression 
to American youth problems. Whether it really lives 
up to its possibilities depends on the caliber and rep- 
resentative character of the delegates to this forth- 
coming meeting. So we urge you to go to Geneva— 
not gullibly taking at face value everything you hear, 
nor as a snooper looking for a rat in every cupboard— 
but taking with you an open mind and a determination 
to make the AYC the effective instrument for youth it 
can become. 


. 
No Politics in Relief 


Keep politics out of student relief! Spanish stu- 
dents in France are in need, desperate need. They 
cannot return to Spain, they have no money to emigrate, 
they are in a foreign land where every resource is 
organized for war. They need our help—at once. But 
they cannot be helped by mixing relief with politics. 

The plight of Finnish, Polish and Czech students 
likewise is deplorable. Exiled or in concentration 
camps, they merit our aid as fellow students—on purely 
humanitarian grounds as well as because of our convic- 
tion that as Christians we have a mission of reconcilia- 
tion across every barrier of tragedy and hatred. Politics 
must not enter here! 

Fortunately the abortive attempt to use the European 
Student Service Fund for political purposes has failed. 
Spanish students will be helped but not exploited. Fin- 
nish students will receive their full share in spite of 
efforts to exclude them as unworthy because of their 
military opposition to Russia. 

Every dollar contributed to the European Student 
Service Fund will be used for relief precisely in line 
with the desire of the donors. The recent attacks on 
International Student Service and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation have served only to increase re- 
spect and confidence for the utter dependability and 
unpartiality of these organizations. They were charged 
with incompetence ; but it soon became evident that the 
real “charges” were that I.S.S. and the W.S.C.F. had 
refused to play politics. 

Power to them! And more power likewise to those 
campus organizations which see in the present crisis 
affecting students in Europe and the Far East not only 
an object lesson for peace, but a challenge to our most 
generous and immediate action on their behalf! We 
are glad the student relief leaders in the U.S.A. and 
Geneva refused to be “intimidated” or diverted by these 
tactics; we are equally glad they have refused to go 
“red baiting” in retaliation. Let anyone talk who will— 
but keep relief in the hands of those who have proved 
their trustworthiness. 

Impartial relief.‘ Not politics. 
needed and what is now guaranteed. 


That is what is 


1Remittances should be addressed: Roland Elliott, Treasurer, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





I Wrote 


A SERMON ON LOVE 


* 


William Stuart Nelson 


ESAT in my study, writing a sermon on love. As | 
wrote, a spider came disturbingly near and | was 


tempted to crush him with my foot, although I greatly 
dislike the crunching of bodies beneath my feet. Swat- 
ters are convenient inventions, and since spiders must 
be killed, using such an instrument seemed more like 
killing him in the third person. 

I had not gone far with my sermon when | was dis- 
tracted by a stream of ants about the crushed spider. 
Life is prolific in our part of the country, and ants 
can appear almost instantly from places unseen and 
mysterious. [| hate to kill ants; they are so intelligent, 
so industrious. But | reflected that once | went to war 
to kill men to save civilization. Surely we cannot yield 
our lives and comforts to armies of ants. I know, of 
course, that there are those like the Jains who will kill 
no living creature, but I also know the criticism which 
is heaped upon these people by students of the history 
of religion. 

Searcely had I completed my sermon on love when a 
I like fishing, 
but | confess that removing hooks from fishes’ mouths 
| do not find too pleasant. 


friend invited me to join a fishing party. 


I was unable to join the 
party, but I could not help musing over this matter of 
fishing for sport. I recalled the incident of a small boy 
who was chastised by his father for killing birds. | 
wonder how a bird feels, shot on the wing. A flying 
bird is a beautiful thing. It must hurt a bird to be 
killed, especially for sport. 


Conflict Is Inherent 


All this, moreover, is a part of the general pattern of 
life. How can planters succeed without tenants and 
the degrading of human bodies and human spirits? 
How can factories make huge profits for a few owners 
unless masses of workmen live on a margin? If there 
must be rich whites, it appears that there must also be 
poor whites and poor Negroes. There are those polit- 
ical figures in our country who, frightened by govern- 
ment efforts at social experimentation, talk of bringing 
the ship of state safe into the harbor, and we suspect 
that they would do this not by braving the deeps but 
by skirting the shores or turning back; as if the place 
for a ship of state is the comfort and safety of a snug 
harbor when millions are unemployed and our times 
politically, economically, and socially are out of joint. 
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In international affairs there appear no rights which 
men are bound to respect except force. 

While all this obtains in the world beyond college 
walls, we witness within these latter sacred precincts 
the selling of the very souls of students to political and 
economic expedients. With great sadness recently | 
heard an elderly Negro college president report that 
when his trustees threateningly asked whether he ap- 
proved of Negro and white students attending the same 
institution in that answered that Negroes 
themselves did not wish such an arrangement. Per- 
haps it would have been too much to expect him to 
testify to the contrary, with his position at stake. With 


state, he 





astonishment I listened some months ago to a young | 


college president defending a desire to make his private 
Negro institution the recipient of monies from certain 
states, with the attendant control or partial control of 
the school’s policies. He declared when objection was 
made, “We need the money.” 


Temptation of the Easy Way 


In all of this we are faced with certain fundamental 
problems, one of which is the current temptation to re- 
sign ourselves to violence. Killing as an instrument of 
social readjustment is easier perhaps and shorter. The 
newly elected wizard of the Ku Klux Klan expressed 
his conviction at the time of his recent elevation: “! 
am confidentially looking forward to the day when the 
United States has mopped up everybody who attempts 
to deprive our people of their freedom.” The Klan 
itself has been far more skillful in mopping up people 
than in respecting their liberties. 

In the second place, we are confronted with a current 
precipitate resort to compromise in international crises. 
Nations are more intent upon finding formula-makets 
than in discovering passionate idealists. Diplomacy 1's 
geared to extracting nations from dilemmas with the 
greatest gain to themselves at smallest cost and in the 
midst of the loudest profession of loyalty to principles. 
Ends dictate the means, and the means in turn define 
and determine the ends. (Turn to page 180) 
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The Issue 


Of a Just Peaee ... 


* 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


* 


CONSERVATIVE statesmen of Europe are fond of 
reiterating that they do not want to distract their people 
from the war aims by discussing peace terms. The 
first purpose, they say, must be to win the war. After 
that we can discuss peace terms. The only validity of 
this emphasis is that it is really true that the Nazis must 
first be defeated before the issue of a just peace be- 
comes a real issue. Do the peace advocates who insist 
that peace on any terms would be better than a continua- 
tion of the war, really want to return to the peace, 
which was no peace, of the last few years? Does not 
such a policy place a ridiculously high premium upon 
mere cessation of overt hostilities? There was no peace 
in Europe before the war began ; and only a vapid polit- 
ical idealism could wish the return to such a state. In- 
sofar, the conservative statesmen are right. 

But the only purpose of this war, from the stand- 
point of the democracies, cannot be simply to win it. 
If and when the war is won, the real issue emerges. The 
western world has fought one world war and sowed 
the seeds of another war in the peace that followed it. 
The issue is whether a peace can be made which will 
lift the problem of national security to a new level of 
international interdependence or whether the victors 
will merely seek immediate security by a_ vindictive 
peace which will annihilate the foe. 

This is a momentous issue upon which the whole 
future of civilization depends. For if. such a vindictive 
peace is made, we may be sure that this war will be 
merely another the disintegration of 
Germany was made partially pow- 
erless by the treaty of Versailles; but she rose to a new 
strength by the very power of her resentment against 
the injustices of Versailles. 

This is not to admit that the treaty of Versailles 
Was as unjust as pacifists and the friends of Germany 
insist. Its territorial provisions were not unjust. Thev 
were untenable becaue they introduced new nations into 
the European maelstrom, not powerful enough to main- 
tain themselves against. a resurgent Germany. The 
mistake of Versailles was that it belatedly refashioned 
Europe on the principle of the self-determination of 
nations in the very era in which the mutual interde- 
pendence of nations had become obvious. 


milestone in 
western civilization. 
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—and how America is affected, 
and will be, come what may. 


In a sense Versailles was either too lenient or too 
vindictive. If it wanted freedom from German aggres- 
sion by destroying Germany, it should have destroyed 
her. As it was it bound a great giant, and allowed him to 
gain new strength, exercising his muscles by fretting 
against his shackles. Unfortunately the mind was de- 
ranged while the muscles were strengthened. Now Eu- 
rope must put down this giant of deranged mind and 
strong, though tired, body. 

Thus the same issue faces Europe once more. Nat- 
urally there are voices which declare that the treaty of 
Versailles erred on the side of leniency. Let not such a 
mistake be made the second time, they say. But mean- 
while some of the things in Hitler’s crazy handiwork, 
cannot be undone. You cannot destroy the sense of 
unity of eighty-five million Germans, no matter how 
ruthlessly the German territory is divided. If such a 
peace is attempted, Europe is doomed. 

3ut the alternative to such a peace is not another 
compromise between the impulses of vengeance and the 
counsels of decént statesmanship. The alternative is a 
peace upon a completely new level of national inter- 
dependence. This does not mean that Clarence Streit 
has the answer in his Union Now. His suggestion for 
a league of democratic nations has become irrelevant 
by the war. There are not many democratic nations in 
Europe; and who is to decide whether the semi-demo- 
cratic nations shall be numbered among the sheep or 
the goats? The test cannot be the test of internal or- 
ganization. The question which Europe faces is whether 
a federal structure is possible in which national sov- 
ereignty will be abridged sufficiently to allow interna- 
tional control of armaments, a considerable degree of 
control over tariffs and economic arrangements, and 
some genuine pooling of colonial resources. 

Naturally it is not easy to gain such a measure of 
impartial justice from a war in which one side defeats 
the other. Perhaps it could be more easily accomplished 
if the Germans are not completely defeated, provided, 
however, that the Nazi government is destroyed and 
the whole Nazi ideology is sufficiently shaken to prompt 
the German nation to a disavowal of its desire to unify 
Europe by imperial power. In any case, since the Nazi 
government must be destroyed, the probability is that 
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the Germans will enter peace negotiations weaker than 
some of the other nations, and thus will tempt the 
victorious nations to vindictiveness because of her 


former sins and her present weakness. Is it possible 
to overcome these hazards to a decent peace? The anti- 
war people say that the hazards are so insuperable that 
they prove the war should never-have started. But 
since in this case the alternative was the progressive 
capitulation of Europe to Nazi tyranny, these objections 
need not be taken too seriously. 
to the sorry state of Europe. For a civilization is in a 
sorry state when it is forced to choose between tyranny 
and an anarchy of war from which it is not certain to 
find a way of escape. But that happens to be the state 
of western civilization, and there is no help now in 
wringing one’s hands over past mistakes, except of 
course if one desires to profit from them. But one 
cannot profit from past mistakes by setting up purely 
ideal and non-political alternatives to such mistakes 
and imagining what Europe would be like if men were 
not sinful men and if nations were not proud, vindic- 
tive, anxious, insecure and driven by imperial ambi- 
tions. Nations are like that. Their vices cannot be 
completely eliminated, but obviously they are aggra- 
vated by a general state of anarchy and they would be 
mitigated by a new world community and a new system 
of interdependence. 


They do indeed point 


How the Cards Lie 


The hazards are great, but are they insuperable? 
In answering that question let us list the favorable and 
the unfavorable factors with regard to the peace. The 
favorable factors are: 

1. While France will be naturally inclined to try a 
short cut to security once more, she is not unmindful 
of the fact that such a course has failed once and that 
the conditions for its success are less favorable this time 
than in 1918-19. France may be compelled by the 
very fears which prompted her previous policy to rise to 
a new and higher policy. The fear of death may on 
occasion become the propulsive power of birth. 

2. France will not be able to take such a step if she 
does not have the support of Britain. Let no one im- 
agine that a federation can be formed in Europe which 
will completely eliminate the principle of the balance 
of power. The principle of the balance of power is 
never eliminated in politics, whether domestic or for- 
eign. The question is whether it can be made a part of 
a total equilibrium of political forces or whether it de- 
generates into tension between two warring camps. As- 
suming that France will want some security against 85,- 
000,000 Germans, beyond the new arrangements, the 
question is whether Britain is ready to commit herself 
permanently to continental politics. Britain is an em- 
pire with a head sticking into Europe and a body 
sprawled all over the earth. She has sought to keep 
clear of the continent by encouraging, without partici- 
pating in, a balance of power there. This policy was 
dictated by the fear that she would lose her emnire 


through becoming embroiled in Europe. But since 





this policy led to involvement m two E uropean wars jp 
a generation, it has failed just as patently as the Freng, 
policy. It may be, therefore, that the very desperation 
of the situation may compel a new orientation of British | 
policy. Britain may discover that there is no security| 
for her unless she guarantees French security, just 
there is no French security withcut a whole new ore, 
in Europe. 

3. The experience of the Scandinavian nations jp 
recent months will encourage their cooperation in a ney | 
order in Europe and prompt them to assume greater 
responsibilities than once seemed possible. Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland will offer no difficulties. The 
Balkans present a greater problem and their relation to 
the whole depends partly upon the future of enigmatic | AN a 
Russia. , once 0 
platfor 
on, at 

The unfavorable factors working against a new order | porary 
in Europe are: insight 

1. Whatever the future of Germany, she is bound | betoke 
to have a collectivist government. Germany is a gen- | that p 
uinely proletarian nation and she will come out of the | diate ¢ 
war completely bankrupt. A conservative property | tract a 
system will be possible there only if bolstered by foreign | by mu 
arms. This will be a temptation to the propertied classes | lic opt 
in Europe. The danger will be that class factors wil] | most ¢ 
thus support the natural impulses of national vindictive. | ities a 
ness. The allies will be tempted to impose an abortive | the su 
conservative government on Germany, or, at least, to | square 
give support to such a government when it emerges. | ay. 
If this is done, the new Germany may be strangled or Any 
driven into the arms of Russia. comin 

2. The Catholic church may support French revenge | hazar 
and the policy ef partition in the hope of constructing | dange 
a Catholic, authoritarian monarchy out of the territories | aroun 
of Bavaria and Austria. This is why papal politics | street 
must be watched with a particularly critical eye. which 

3. Russian policy is completely uncertain. Russia | this f 
may withdraw from Europe. Her military weakness, | ‘4 b 
revealed in Finland, may discourage further adventures. | ‘Tm: 
On the other hand she may find the opportunity of | aly | 
uniting with a discouraged and disorganized Germany, 
particularly if the latter is not treated justly by the west. 

In that case a bastard military communism may develop (1 
which will not bring peace and reorganization to the | ynem 
world but merely the old imperialism in a new guise. } after 
The probabilities are, however, that both countries will | postr 
be too exhausted for such ventures. venet 

4. A bankrupt Europe will require help from Amer- | ply 
ica. America’s own economic problems will justify the | iq] 1 
giving of such aid. On the other hand it will be im- | the y 
possible to give credits on a large scale without becom- | easily 
ing politically involved in Europe. But America is | wil]; 
suffering such a fear-psychosis with regard to the possi- (2 
bility of becoming involved, and the natural impulse of 








Stumbling Blocks 








able 
self-preservation (except in the most ultimate sense) ably 
supports the new policy of mutuality so much less than sedn 


in the case of European nations, that America may well | fortt 


become the chief obstacle to a new world order. | Sane 


(Turn to page 174) mens 
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LISTON POPE 


* 


AX anonymous sage (could it have been Confucius?) 
once observed that a political platform is like a train 
platform : useful to get on, but not intended to stand 
on, at least not for very long. Applied to the contem- 
porary American scene, this observation carries shrewd 
insight into political strategies, and at the same time 
hetokens social tragedy. It is realistic in recognizing 
that politics proceeds, by and large, in terms of imme- 
diate expediency ; a political platform, designed to at- 
tract as many votes as possible, ordinarily is constructed 
by multiplying the lowest common denominator of pub- 
lic opinion by zero. Social tragedy arises from the al- 
most exclusive reliance of the American public on pol- 
itics as the chief instrument of social reform, and from 
the subsequent failure of American politics to grapple 
squarely with the Gargantuan social problems of the 
day. 

Any attempt to assess in advance the probable short- 
comings of political platforms in this election year is 
hazardous. 
dangerous 


To wear the mantle of prophet is always 
(remember the prophecies of prosperity 
around the corner, and of grass growing in city 
streets’). However, with respect to the platforms 
which the two major parties will present to the voters 
this fall, the mantle rests more lightly than usual. One 
can be fairly certain of a number of things the plat- 
forms will not include. Conspicuously absent will prob- 
ably be: 


Among the Missing 


(1) A serious and definite attack on the problem of 
unemployment. With seven to ten million unemployed, 
after ten years of boon-doggling with the problem, old 
nostrums about “return to prosperity” and gangrenous 
generalities about “care of the unemployed” will prob- 
ably rank high in the galaxy of political platitudes and 
will be enunciated so ardently by keynoters that even 
the unemployed will be convinced. At the circus one 
easily forgets that one has no bread and that the circus 
will not provide bread. 

(2) Frank recognition of the subsidized and inequit- 
able position of the farmer in our economy. Indubit- 
ably he will be praised as a symbol of American rug- 
gedness and independence, but few suggestions will be 


lorthcoming on how he may be kept from losing his 


farm, how his income may be lifted to a level com- 
mensurate with that of his city brother. A pat on the 
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WHY THE BIG SILENCE? 


A manual for political hecklers 


back may capture his vote even more effectively than a 
plan in the platform. 

(3) The problem of migrant workers, two or three 
million strong, man-driven and land-hungry, storing 
up the grapes of wrath against the day when their 
tramping may bring wine of social judgment. 

(4) The plight of sharecroppers and tenant farmers, 
perhaps eight million of them, enroute from poverty 
to migrancy, from tobacco road to the open road, with 
no cash in their pockets and often not even a vote for 
sale. 

(5) A clear recognition of the problems arising from 
racial discriminations in our own country. To be sure, 
overtures will doubtless be made again to Negro voters 
in northern cities, but will be so general in form that 
no specific proposals for removing racial tensions need 
issue from them. 

(6) Clear defense of and actual proposals for the 
support of organized labor, in its continuing fight for 
the right to organize and to bargain collectively. Prob- 
ably the abstract rights involved will be defended ; con- 
crete proposals and problems almost certainly will be 
ignored. 
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(7) The preservation and extension of civil liberties. 
It is almost fatuous to expect that politicians will give 
attention to repeal of the poll tax in regions where it 
deprives large sections of the population of the fran- 
chise. Now that the theater of war is spreading rap- 
idly, the eagle will be made to scream as though her 
nest were in immediate danger of being fouled by 
enemy bombers, and America will be called upon to 
unite in peace so as to escape, or be ready for war. 
The feathers of the eagle, as represented especially by 
Department of Justice agents, will probably be preened 
rather than clipped, and from concern for national unity 
a new hunt for may rise. The term may be 
easily applied, as in the days of Palmer, to labor organ- 
izers, all dissenters, and other persons whom it may be 
convenient to designate as “trouble-makers.” Indeed. 
denunciation of dictators abroad may easily become a 
battle-cry for denial of civil rights at home. 


“spies” 


(8) Delineation of steps looking toward more fun- 
damental wealth, 
The political tom-toms proclaim—and 


redistribution of American income, 
and control. 
truly—that America is the land of plenty for more 
people than any other land. But the beauty of the 
the gusto with which it is 


played ; the protests of those who do not regard America, 


melody is destroyed by 
even so, as being heaven on earth, are drowned in the 
uproar, and programs for further improvements are 
discredited by the glories of past achievements. 

About these and many other matters the forthcoming 
party platforms doubtless will be scrupulously silent 


* 


insofar as definite policies and clear guarantees are 


concerned. Therein lies potential deception, becays 
to mention is often to dismiss, and not to meet. We 
will probably have nothing so crude as the modern 
equivalent of a five-cent cigar as a remedy for all the 
country’s problems. To the contrary, there will fy 
much searching of soul and parading of generalities, 
The result may be even less satisfying than a goog 
cigar, A slight modification of the explanation a sciep. | 
tist is said to have given of the quantum theory may 
express the mood of the platforms: some unknown js 
going to do we don’t know what. And there probably 
will be so little difference between the Democratic ang 
Republican platforms that it seems almost a work of 
supererogation to have two drawn up, and certainly 4 
masterpiece of political artistry will be required to cop- 
vince the public that they are distinctive and unequiy- 
ocal. 

The primary danger does not lie, however, in possible 
vagueness in party platforms; it rests in the tendency 
shared by most of us, to assume that politics is the | 
major intrument for social reconstruction. The chief| 
problem for us is not that of the platforms Republicans | 
and Democrats will construct in Philadelphia and Chi-| 
cago, but that of the platforms John Doe and Mary Roe 
will adopt, and act on, in Haystack Junction and Middle. 
town, with respect to all the problems listed above.| 
Perhaps the first axiom in a manual for hecklers should’ 
be: Heckler, heckle thyself. Thus thou shalt gain pro-| 
ficiency in the ancient and uncouth art of abusing those| 
who delude themselves and deceive their fellow men, | 





THERE ARE NO UNEMPLOYED! 


ARTHUR KROCK of the New York Times and col- 
umnist Dorothy Thompson have made the interesting if 
somewhat astounding discovery that there are practi- 
cally no unemployed in this country today—that is, 
more, if any, than in prosperous 1929. This 
indeed is astonishing in view of the fact that reliable 
six or seven million more un- 
employed than the two million assumed by these col- 
umnists. Even the C.1.0. and A. F. of L., who stand 
to lose by any increase in the number of unemployed, 
estimate nine o 


very few 


estimates tend to show 


r ten millions of men now seeking work. 
Mr. Krock and Miss 
Thompson seem to be due chiefly to counting WPA 
laborers as employed and to similar legerdemain with 
agricultural workers and unemployed youth. 

Thanks are due to our journalist friends for conven- 
iently reducing the unemployment problem to insignif- 


The excessively low estimates of 
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icance in a political year. Candidates will not now have! 
to make attempts to explain its complications, or voters 
to understand them. 

Convenient as it may be in a political year, there are 
too many indications of a grave dislocation in our eco 
nomic system for us to be quieted by statistical sleight- 
of-hand. Unemployment is an awkward problem for 
an election year, simply because it is a complicated 1s 
sue; but it is for this very reason that the issue needs 
to come before the public. Its full solution lies too 
obviously in the direction of concerted and detailed so 
cial and economic planning. But of course it is simpler, 
and politically more advantageous, to continue pallia-’ 
tives such as WPA, CCC, and NYA, and leave the 
problem as a whole practically untouched. But in this 
way danger lies. 

The success of any program of planned employment 
will depend largely upon the desire of the workers for 
rehabilitation. There are unmistakable signs of apathy} 

among older workers, whose chances of enployment| 
even in the event of sudden recovery grow smaller each 
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year, and among never- employed youth whose sense of 
frustration increases as society shows less evidence of 
wanting them. ach year finds the very people who 
need help less and less hopeful of reform, more in- 
clined to accept as inevitable economic stagnation, 
chronic unemployment, depressed standards of living; 
each year is stored up more of the subtle social dyna- 
mite of apathy and despair. 

The thoughtful heckler has a task cut out for him: 
to stimulate people to ask questions. The American 
people must not accept the solemn silence settling over 
many of our grave social problems. They need to ask 
questions: How many unemployed are there? Why is 
WPA being cut while employment figures show no in- 
crease? What has become of the employment program 
of private industry? Why have attempts at union or- 
ganization among unemployed been opposed? What 
does America propose to do with its millions of dis- 
yssessed workers ? 

The thoughtful heckler has the task of breaking the 
silence, of stimulating constructive consideration of the 


problem of unemployment. : 
’ MARGARET FISHER 


Texas 39 


tI 
LET’S BUDGET FOR YOUTH 


FoUR MILLION young Americans are out on the 
streets looking for jobs, but cannot find them. Of every 
two or three unemployed workers in our country one 
is between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four. This 
unemployment is paralleled by lack of job training and 
lack of schooling. More than half of the out-of-school 
youth did not finish the ninth grade. Never before 
have there been so many young people out of school 
and out of work. 

America’s most vital resource is her generation of 
ready, eager youth. Today that resource is being 
wasted. This is not a matter for pleasant, academic 
discussion. It is a matter of life and death for youth 
and for all the American people. It calls for clear, 
aggressive action—now 

Neither of the major political parties is taking this 
youth problem seriously. With threat of involvement 
in war greater than ever, with people starving in Ohio, 
with schools closing in Georgia, and with youth unem- 
ployment more acuate than ever, President Roosevelt 
called for drastic increases in military expenditure at 
the expense of the entire social welfare program. For 
the first time in the history of the government aid to 
youth program, the President called for a decrease in 
the pitifully inadequate budgets of NYA and CCC. 

The youth of America were concerned. They ex- 
pressed this concern over the week-end of Lincoln’s 
birthday by coming more than 5,000 strong to the Citi- 
zenship Institute called by the American Youth Con- 
gress. Many of them were very poor and had come 
at great sacrifice. They came from widely different 
backgrounds, but were united in the desire to get as- 
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Why, Not? 


A Mock Political 


presenting the real issues of the 1940 elections; 


Convention with students 


then draw up a model campaign platform and 
choose candidates whose convictions and known 
Use this issue of 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN as reference material. 


record make them fit the job. 





surances from the political leaders that they and their 
generation would be given a chance to live useful lives 
over here, not die useless deaths over there. They did 
not get much assurance from the President when he 
spoke to them on the wet White House lawn. 

The Institute was not an end in itself; it was but a 
stimulus for the real job that remains to be done. The 
Citizenship Institute helped make America aware of 
youth’s problems—of youth’s simple needs for jobs, 
civil liberties and peace. As evidence of this increased 
political power of youth witness the recent action of 
the conservative House of Representatives which passed 
a bill which called for over $100,000,000 for NYA (the 
President asked for only 85 million) and $180,000,000 
for CCC (the President asked for 130 million). 

In this election year, the country is beginning to lis- 
ten to the voice of youth. We must make our voice 
felt even more, if the major political party platforms 
are to deal adequately with youth’s real problems and 
if the candidates are to face the issues. Do the poli- 
ticians want a human budget or a war budget; an econ- 
omy geared to meet the needs of the American people 
or geared to meet the needs of the contending empires 
in the European struggle? How do they stand on 
NYA, CCC, the American Youth Act, and other social 
legislation ? 

Write to Senator James Murray of Montana or to 
the American Youth Congress, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City, for free copies of the American Youth 
Act and for petitions on behalf of the Act. It calls for 
a permanent and democratically administered NYA 
free from any possibilities of militarization or discrim- 
ination on racial, religious, or political grounds. 

There’s nothing that kills the idealism of Christian 
students like idleness. Here’s a big job for us—pass 
the American Youth Act! 

JacK McMIcHAEL, Jr. 


Hit 
NEW DEAL FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


WITHIN the farm population of the United States 
there are two general groups that we would bring to 
the attention of our American statesmen: (1) share- 
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croppers and tenant farmers, and (2) agricultural 
laborers. 


(1) During the past decade scientific government re- 
ports, interested observers, impassioned crusaders—all 
have aided in making America conscious of the evil 
that is our system of tenant farming. We have shud- 
dered at its ruthless disregard of human personality ; 
experience has taught us that the system is e.onomi- 
cally unsound ; but little has been done to rid ourselves 
of the system that is responsible for so many of our 
agricultural ills. 

We want our political parties to say whether they 
believe in a modified form of the tenant system or in 
the broader concept of returning men to the soil as 
owners. The establishment of projects similar to those 
already under way at LaForge, Missouri, and at the 
Dyess Colony at Wilson, Arkansas, will greatly aid 
this return. 

In areas where large-scale farming is impracticable, 
the individual farm homestead seems tc be the answer. 
The Farm Security Admunistration’s unusual success 
with loans made to tenants and sharecroppers should 
encourage Congress to increase its appropriation for 
the acquisition of land. A minimum of 500 million is 
needed (a new battleship costs 85 million). 

Inadequate housing points to the need for a rural 
housing program. There is need for written contracts 
between tenants and sharecroppers and landlords, and 
for the strict enforcement of all civil rights statutes. 

With machines in agriculture replacing thousands of 
Wo. «ers, it is imperative that we face the problem of 
agricultural unemployment. We urge, therefore, re- 
forestation, swamp drainage, diversified farming, and 
the reclamation of large areas which have been misused. 


(2) The category of agricultural labor includes home 
laborers and hired laborers. The large number of chil- 
dren within the first group indicates the need to ex- 
tend child labor laws to children in agriculture. Hired 
labor is handicapped by low wages, poor housing, and 
exemption from social legislation. Into the classifica- 
tion of “hired laborers” fall yet another group of work- 
ers. They are the migrants who have poured in steady 
streams from their native plains to California or to the 
Pacific Northwest. For these workers we ask: a fed- 
eral wage and hours law, and the establishment of de- 
cent working and living conditions. Let the Farm 
Security Administration set up work camps for migra- 
tory labor such as have been established in California. 
Above all, we are looking to the Department of Justice 
to guard the civil rights of these Americans. In addi- 
tion, it seems hardly necessary to mention here the obvi- 
ous need for increased facilities for health and 
education. 

It is the eve of a presidential election, and thirty-one 
million farmers and their dependents ask the question: 
“What will the next four years hold for us?” All 
Americans need to know the answers that will come 
from our political parties. 

Rosetta GARDNER 
Atlanta University 





iv 
PLATFORM PROPOSAL 


AN ideal political platform would pledge: . 
1. That America shall not become involved jg 

European conflict. This means specifically (a) 

loans to belligerents (b) no credits (c) no Amer . 

military or naval forces to be sent overseas, neither 

the west nor to the east. 

2. That we will build economic and social dems 
racy in America. To meet the immediate problemg 
the underprivileged we promise an extension of 
NYA, the WPA, the CCC (with wages in line 
union standards), and adequate provisions for hous 
education, and health needs through federal assistag 
These needs are symptomatic of basic maladjustmel 
in our economy. We promise to call a conference 
leaders from government, industry, labor, and agri¢ 
ture to formulate a concrete program for Amer 
which will remove them permanently. 


3. That we will guarantee the preservation of fun 
damental civil liberties for all groups in America| 
Labor’s right to organize must not be denied. The 
growing number of anti-alien and sedition bills (such 
as the “military disaffection bill,’ S. 1677, the Smith| ov 
sill, etc., etc.) are a threat to free expression of legit 


mate demands of labor and other American groups. | 


4. To end American support of Japanese invasion | 
of China by placing an embargo on all American prod-| 
ucts to Japan. Competent authorities estimate that a} 
cessation of buying and selling between America and| 
Japan will bring the war to a rapid close. This result} 
will insure the political and economic integrity of China | It 
and aid the fight of a semi-colonial nation for its inde 


In f 
pendence. 


grat 
5. That America’s responsibility to the world com} of | 
munity will be realized through such constructive efforts} dire 
to reduce economic and trade barriers as the reciprocal} ‘tt 
trade agreements policy; and by aiding in the building} At. 


of a saner world order following the war. som 
To urge adoption of this or any other platform ss 
not enough. A platform is a vote-getting mechanism} 4 
Actual policy is decided by organized pressure appli son 
at the right time and in the right place. } oft 
The surest guarantee that America will not enter the} 4* 


war will come from a well organized and educated pop | and 
ular movement. Our big job is to build local organiza the 
tions which can be united into national units through 
any one of several nation-wide groups. The churches 
provide one avenue, especially in the programs for the | 
enrollment and protection of conscientious objectors 
Labor unions provide another. For students, import 
ant national organizations are the American Youth Cor Y! 


— 


or 


7 . ; , of 
gress and the United Student Peace Committee. : 
— ‘ . -« o~ ° | ess 
Write to the Peace Commission, 740 Langdon Street,} >>> 

> ss ‘ } : its 
Madison, Wisconsin, for literature and other helps. PB 
on 

Ep NESTINGEN an 

Chairman, NICC Peace Committee | to 
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“Toronto” 


[t is always a question whether or not to pass resolutions at a student conference. 
(above ) 


decided in advance not to move or pass resolutions. 


“We Resolve...” 


* 
Elliot Van N. Diller 


* 


It is. a poor ce mnference that goes to bed at bedtime. 
In fact, one is tempted to assert that the “planned pro- 
sram” value of a student-faculty conference, in terms 
f its stimulation to constructive thinking, stands in 
direct ratio to the amount of sleep lost by delegates who 
carry on with informal talk into the wee, small hours. 
At Asilomar one topic which formed a barrier between 
some of us and bed was Resolutions. 

[f there is one sin to which socially minded Americans 
are more prone than any other, it is the urge to “move” 
something. The sin lies in the contradiction which too 
often follows. The “moving” of the resolution may 
act as a solid psychological impediment to movement, 
and the “passing” of the resoiution frequently means 
the passing of interest from the point of the resolution. 


Implications of Majority Vote 


The Student Christian Movement should not “move” 
or “pass” resolutions. Here the similarity between the 
YMCA-YWCA and the Church is striking. The roots 
of the questions that are involved lie deep within the 
essential meaning of the Student Christian Movement 
itself, 
only the relation between the Movement and the Church, 
and between the Movement and the social world of 
today, but also the relation of the individual to the 


A consideration of these questions involves, not 


MAY, 


1940 


Dangers that follow in the wake 
of the urge to “move” or “pass” 
a resolution 


Movement. The highly liberal and general statement 
of Christian principles which are the basis of member- 
ship constitutes an ethical barrier to the taking of an 
official stand by the Movement on questions of social 
justice, pacifism, and the like. 

The best that can be expected on the basis of the 
broad eligibility position of the Christian Movement is 
a majority vote. But, however expedient the accept- 
ance of the majority will may be in certain well-defined 
ranges of social activity, it should be recognized that 
no position becomes either true or false because fifty- 
one percent, or ninety-eight percent, of the member- 
ship of an organization vote for that position. This is 
not to condemn the democratic method; quite the re- 
verse. For the democratic method apart from safeguards 
for the minority is a misnomer, and means majority 
tyranny. If the ninety-eight percent is held to be genu- 
inely representative of the will of an organization then 
logically the other two percent should have been ex- 
cluded from membership through eligibility ruling in 
the beginning. But if the principles upon which mem- 
bership is based were, in fact, sufficiently broad to 
admit in all honesty the two percent, then no majority 
vote should commit the organization officially to one 
limiting platform or plan of action. And, in the light 
of the extremely general interpretation of Christianity 
on which the Movement has taken its stand, an occa- 
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*You Don’t Agree? 


—neither did several other read- 
ers of this controversial state- 
(Note the 
comments. ) 





ment. Wayfarer’s 





sional vote of one-hundred per cent on some particular 


issue may be regarded logically as accidental rather 


than as necessary. And the logic holds regardless of 
how acute the issue may be; i.e. an anti-lynch law, on 
which all members might be expected to agree. 

If we have obtained a unanimous agreement within 
the membership that lynching is wrong, we might ex- 
pect to find that a large proportion of individuals out- 
side the organization would also agree that it is wrong. 
This latter agreement might, or might not, be based 
on the general Christian principles invoked by the 
Movement. Christians may say that lynching is wrong 
and that they wish to do something about it, but to 
assert that it is wrong does not, per se, 
Christian. The obvious course for those who were in 
agreement both within and without the organization 
would be to join, or to form, a society directed against 
the specific evil of lynching. 

It is true that the passing of a resolution acts as a 
wholesome safety valve. But the psychological fact 
remains that this steam might better have been used 
to bring about improvements in the situation. A psy- 
chological glow of achievement accompanied the act of 


casting one’s vote for a worthy cause. This glow may 


make one a 


be highly exhilarating when the decision is thought to 


involve personal risk. But from a wider perspective 
the emotion is apt to seem artificial. Psychologically it 
is genuine, but it is bought too cheaply. In the back- 
ground there is, perhaps, the sneaking notion that this 
risk can be eluded if things get too hot, and the organi- 
zation, not I, will have to stand the gaff. But what is 
the “organization”? Apart from its principles of eligi- 
bility for membership, and it administrative staff, it is 
nothing but its members. 

The Student Christian Movement, like the Church, 
must be the powerhouse behind its individual members. 
It must urge its membership on every significant oc- 
casion to make its voice heard, remembering that the 
only voice it really possesses is a blend of the voices 


of its individual adherents. The members must speak 





for the organization. 
to speak for its members—must not, because it canng 
with honesty and efficiency, except in that accidentg 
case of one hundred percent agreement. 

Further, the Student Christian Movement, like the 
Church, must act to conserve the best of our humay 


The organization must not try 


values seen in religious terms. Individuals should dare 
to be wrong in regard to particular issues. But ay 
institution or an organization committed to general 
religious principles takes a needless and even a foolish 
risk when it usurps the place of some other organiza. 
tion which performs a highly specialized function, For 
instance, if ninety-eight percent of the student Chris 
tian membership favored a certain method of achieving 
world peace and wished to register group approval of 
this method, obviously they should join an organization 
dedicated to this especial platform; if such an organi- 
zation does not exist they should establish one, based 
on the limiting principles involved. To turn the Chris. 
tian Movement into such a specific organization, or to 
place such a specific plank in its platform via resolu 
tion, not only violates the will of the excluded two per- 
cent, but so identifies the Movement with the particular | 
method that, should the method prove inadequate, the | 
very principles of the Movement become jeopardized, 





Probably eighty-five percent of those calling them- 
selves “Christians” in the twelfth century would have 
been willing to stake the future of the Church on the | 
special platform of taking the Holy Sepulcher from the 
Saracens. The Christian implications of the situation 
appeared then too obvious for discussion; yet the 
Church still suffers today from the effects of the de- 
structive forces it unleashed in those past centuries, 

To be vital a movement must, indeed, be an organi- | 
zation im movement, but such a movement should be 
the one of stimulating its membership to individual 
action. 
zation but which have not the unanimous support of the 
membership, tend to weaken the spirit of unity within 
the fellowship. One resolution inevitably leads to 
another, and soon arises the problem of consistency. 


Specific resolutions which commit an organi | 





The probable result is: suppression of the minority; of 
split into factions, or collapse of the movement. Reso 
lutions should be individual resolutions which carry 
into personal action. These resolutions, specific be 
cause they are personal, are the sparks which can ig- 


nite the dynamite contained in Christian principles. Not | 


through the formal passing of resolution but through 
individual action, will the Kingdom come. 











] “WILL THIS HUMPTY DUMPTY STAY ON THE since I 





He may be off by the 
time you read this.—Eb. 
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Much of the news in this section this month is based 
gn flashes from observers of the No Frontier News Ser- 
vice. While the editors believe the reports to be authen- 
tic they take no responsibility for the viewpoint repre- 
sented.—ED. 


Conscientious Objectors Sentenced 


England’s theological students are exempt from mili- 
tary service and other conscientious objectors are meet- 
ing a tolerance which was unknown in the previous 
world war. War France, on refusal to 
hear arms, in some cases have been permitted to work 
in hospitals ; those who have taken an. uncompromising 
stand have been put in prison. 


resisters in 


Henri Roser, secretary 
of the International Fellowship of Reconciliation, has 
been sentenced to four years behind the bars. Phillipe 
Vernier, an ordained pastor, also received a four year 
sentence and his brother, Pierre, two years. Both the 
Verniers have previously served prison terms for the 
same cause; all three are opposing the State with soul- 
force, giving their bodies for a witness to “show God’s 
better way of meeting military aggression.” At the 
trial Phillipe Vernier said that the time was one for 
a Christian offensive against war comparable with the 
offensive against slavery which before the American 
Civil War had been accepted by Christians. For him 
war is forbidden by the Gospel; if the world fails to 
listen to that command, he said, it will perish. 


‘Poor Heathen’ Doesn’t Understand 


Missionaries in “darkest Africa” are finding it 
harder, these days, to interpret Christianity to the na- 
tives. A worker on leave from the Belgian Congo says 
the natives are filled with wonder at the failure of au- 
thority to stop the conflict between the European states, 
as it would do so promptly if trouble arose in the Congo. 
“The war will set back evangelization in Africa” an- 
other missionary writes: “To the natives, when a white 
man, a member of the Christian Church, hates: and 
fights his fellow white men, also members of the Chris- 
tian Church, it is a refutation of the gospel and evi- 
dence that Christianity is not a good religion, for its 
brotherhood does not work. The war will give Islam 
the opportunity again to remind the Africans that Islam 
is a brotherhood that works.” 
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China’s Other War 


Two wars are going on in China. The one that is 
not getting into the headlines is the determined attack 
on illiteracy. Under government sponsorship students 
and teachers, many of the latter refugees from Japa- 
nese-occupied territories, are organizing a huge anti- 
illiteracy campaign comprising ten provinces. In the 
province of Kwangsi the number of illiterates has been 
brought down from four million in 1938 to two mil- 
lion today. Some six thousand teachers are now busy 
with adult classes, from which will come teachers of 
new classes. One of the great difficulties is the constant 
threat of evaculation. But if the present spirit endures 
not even war will stop this other war against illiteracy. 


The Great Gandhi 


Because Life allowed John Gunther’s estimate of 
Gandhi as “almost senile” to go through, so did The 
Reader's Digest. Possibly Gunther moved around too 
rapidly on his Asiatic excursion. For Gandhi, while 
indeed far from strong, is as keen an opponent as any 
empire could have, and he has still the abundant con- 
fidence of his vast following. 


Spaniard’s Fate 


The rhythm of arrests continues unabated as House- 
to-house searches for Republicans go on. The press 
publishes almost daily admonishments to citizens to de- 
nounce one another. If a serious crime can be estab- 
lished, even on the basis of superficial accusations, the 
man is shot. Lesser criminals are liable to sentences 
averaging thirty years. Schools, convents, and public 
buildings have been converted into jails, and a vast 
system of concentration camps has been established.— 
Julio Alvarez del Vayo in The Nation. 

If the outside world has fancied that Franco’s ven- 
geance squads were venting their wrath only on the 
erstwhile leaders and members of republican labor un- 
ions, they would find a different story if they could 
only come and see for themselves what is happening in 
this censor-ridden country. More than 13,000 cases of 
political “extreme urgency” have been judged at San 
Sebastian. All prisons are overcrowded. The death- 
rate is high.—NFs. 
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Spot News 


of the Federation 





Prayer in |W artime. The first of these letters was writ- 
ten by a YWCA member in Japan on April 28, the 
“Day of Prayer for the Common Purpose”: the second 
letter was written by a Chinese student of 
University : 


Hunan 


My Dear Frignp IN CHINA: As both of us planned, 
we, the Christian students in Japan who are united with 
you in spirit, knelt down before God today. I have just 
come back from the service. We are sorry that you 
and we have to call each other “enemies.” You and we 
have been believing in One God; I only hope that you will 
understand what we have in our mind and heart, and that 
we shall understand you fully not by words but by our 
common faith. We know that this calamitous situation 
must be annoying God a great deal. You and we, Chris- 
tians in both countries, should feel responsible for the 
cause. The only thing you and we may be able to do to- 
gether now, we believe, is to pray together. ... 


DEAR FRIENDS IN JAPAN: Our common prayer, which 
we had planned to observe simultaneously with the Japanese 
students, was postponed till the next day because of a 
terrific bombardment. All Christian fellow students 
sat down around a big table in our meeting place. Pro- 
fessor Chu gave us the following speech: “Christians be- 
tween China and Japan have suffered more painfully than 
other people since the outbreak of the present war. What 
can we do for the good of both countries? Nothing other 
than common praver is of great value... . . \ thought came 
to my mind: war has horrified each one of us that I can’t 
better express myself than to repeat an old Chinese saying: 
‘Even a talk of the tigers will change the color of one’s 


Btls © 6 6 


The topic was “Love.” 
their summer conferences in 


New Zealand students hold 
December. The theme 
this time was “Love the Brotherhood”—a question of 
the utmost under wartime strain. “The 
opening analysis of the nature of the Christian faith 
and fellowship cleared the air of any woolly emotion- 
alism about Love, and we then got to grips with some 
very solid stuff on the state, morality, politics, etc.” 
The study text deals with the state “‘as it is, all tangled 
up with selfishness and sin, and about our responsibility 
of Christians to that state.” There was some “stiff 
thinking,” reports General Secretary Sybil Williams, 
whom some in “the States” will remember for her visit 
here about two years ago. 


seriousness 


Drama and Dollars. For the first time in the present 
war in China, the Chung Shan area was bombed. The 
planes did their work thoroughly—and the numerous 
schools in the regions promptly evacuated their students 
into Macao, which already was thronged with refugees. 
Overcrowding left hundreds of boys and girls actually 
without a place to sleep. Many went down to “the big 
boats that tie up at the wharfs waiting to take the gam- 
blers back to Hongkong at three A.M. They were al- 
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lowed to sleep in the ships’ salons until three, the 
they walked about the streets. going into the stores y 
dawn to beg water to wash their faces.”’ 

The YWCA called a meeting of school principals al 
refugee schools and of the heads of Macao Christig 
schools. The biggest problem is to find places to Sleep 
especially for the girls. They counted up about One 
thousand students in need of help, with more than four 
hundred of these girls. After an exchange of cab. 
grams, $1,500 (equivalent to one hundred America, 
dollars) was sent by the National Student Relief Cop, 
mittee of Shanghai. Hostels are being set up in Macay 
It is expected that the Japanese occupation in Chu 
Shan will be permanent—which makes the relief sity. 
tion in Macao permanent too. (American student gift 
to FESSF reach emergency spots like Macao via th 
New York-Geneva-Shanghai route, the funds at eag 
point being handled by responsible national committees.) 


Russian SCM Abroad. Paris has long been the cente 
for an active Russians-in-Exile Movement. The wy 
has presented the Movement with new tasks. To th 
young men who are mobilized the Movement sends re 
ligious literature, and Testaments to those who requeg 
them. The internationally known Russian Choir was 
unable to leave France to fulfill engagements in Hol- 
land; this has created a financial deficit since the Choir 
has been a major source of income. The outbreak oj 
war found the Movement with a new problem on its 
hands—the care of a hundred Russian children who 
were in camp when war broke out, were ordered by the 
government to leave camp and were forbidden to re 
turn to Paris, where children were being evacuated, 
The Movement secured a small chateau where the 
guests are being cared for, under the hardships of lack 
of coal and warm clothing. Students in Paris hada 
one-day program in November which was so helpful 
that others were planned to follow. 
includes : 


The day’s program 
service of the eucharist, a lecture, mid-day 
meal, walk in the country, vespers, discussion meeting. 
These conferences, the young people feel are tremen- 











dously helpful as a spiritual anchorage in the midst of | 


the general upheaval of life in these times. 


Living Stream. Through the Student IVorld and the 
Federation Bulletin, both published in Geneva, the Fed- 
eration is providing data for an exchange of views 
internationally on subjects of primary concern to Chris 
tian students today; for example, “The Task of the 
Church in Relation to War.” 
like reports of the tenor of your discussion on these 
subjects, if you have been using these materials. Ad 
dress: Francis House, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


“The Heavens are small; no sound 
Where then shall God be found? 
Search not in distant skies, 

In man’s own heart He lies.” 


SHAO YUNG 1011-1077 AD. 
(translation from the Chinese) 
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HERE AND THERE 


Building on Experience. The Ohio Area is using its 
News Bulletin as a means of getting reports from local 
Associations on programs which have been unusually 
The best of these were culled and mimeo- 
eraphed for distribution at the spring training confer- 
ence in April at Bowling Green State University. At 
training 


successful. 


this officers conference the emphasis was 
shifted this year from the lecure platform to a series 
of meetings designed to train the incoming officers in 
the responsibilities and technique of leadership. 


Interrace Resolution. Vhe Louisiana State Student 
Conference, YMCA-Y\WWCA, heard the report of its 
Subcommittee on Interracial Activities and recom- 
mended by vote that each constituent Association: cre- 
ate a committee on race relations with a permanent 
chairman; secure information from the National Com- 
mission (NICC) on Ethnic Minorities; engage in co- 
operative activity with a neighbor Negro student Asso- 
ciation. Each committed itself to take 
certain “progressive steps in furthering Negro-white 
relationships ; such steps to accord with the indigenous 
nature of the problems and need of each local campus. 
These steps include action by unanimous cabinet vote; 
exchange of programs and intervisitation of representa- 
tives; speakers for the general membership; coopera- 
tion with church and other groups in interracial pro- 
grams. 


Association 


The Conference Planning Committe was in- 
structed to provide a report of progress to next year’s 
state conference. 


The \Wisard of Oz provided the bones for a skit dem- 
onstrating how three types of personality could be im- 
proved and strengthened. It happened at a joint meet- 
ing of freshmen with upperclass organizations at the 
University of Texas. 


Homesick. A °39 graduate writes the regional student 
office, enclosing a check: “I have been homesick for the 
SCA; next to home and family there is nothing to 
which I feel more tied with bonds of true affection. . . 
Iam sending ten dollars—my week’s salary, believe it 
or not. Whenever | make more, you can count on 
getting more from me; I hope that every year you can 
depend on getting one of my week’s salaries.” 


Eighty-five years ago the Young Women’s Christian 
Association was founded in London, England. So 
when the Y.W.C.A. held its Atlantic City Convention 
in March it commemorated this anniversary with an 
international broadcast at which Queen Elizabeth, Hon- 
orary Patron of the Y.W.C.A. of Great Britain, spoke 
with great warmth of this “unbreakable bond” which 
unites into a great international Association the women 
in five continents. 
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Paul Moritz 
will be back 
in the U.S.A. 
next fall for 


college visits 





HONOR MAN 


Paul Moritz has been elected “1939 Honor Man” of 
Kansas University by the committee of the university 
which awards this honor in the spring of the year after 
graduation. The convocation at which the award was 
made responded with an enthusiastic demonstration— 
and we were told (confidentially) that the committee 
didn’t require much more than ten minutes to arrive at 
the decision. 

In the photo (above) Paul Moritz is being met in 
Shanghai by the student committee who helped plan 
the use of Paul’s time on visits to the Chinese univer- 
sities, most of which have moved, and some of them 
more than once, into the interior, away from the war 
From Kwangsi University, now resettled in a 
former public park in the open country, he writes “This 
afternoon I spoke to about 630 students who braved the 
cold and my speaking to come. They realized that the 
university may have to mo¥e again. We could hear the 
rattle of army trucks constantly. Faculty members con- 
fessed they had no idea where they would go or how the 
students would manage if the Japanese advance con- 
tinued. Still they went ahead with their regular work. 
About 150 students remained after my speech to ask 
questions about America and American students. I got 
a real thrill when after a whispered consultation one 
fellow stopped me and speaking for the group said: 
‘We want you to thank our American student friends. 
We appreciate all their help and sympathy. But please 
tell them that though we may be bombed again to- 
morrow, and though we are poor, we are not afraid. 
We are confident that a new and better world will be 
built. We want to help in that.’ Somehow I felt a 


little ashamed as I thought of how easy I had had it 
in K. U. 


zone. 
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THEN HE 

IW ASHED THE 
DISHES 

Dr. Aubrey, Asilomar 
headliner 


IT’S IN THE AIR 


Cooperative Asilomar. “\|magine, if you can, a group 
of over 500 students moving into a deserted village and 
beginning, at once, to conduct all the affairs of an ac- 
tive community on a cooperative basis. Imagine again 
Edwin Aubrey, conference head-line speaker, washing 
dishes ; or George Hedley, Frank McCulloch and other 
conference leaders making beds. This really hap- 
pened! Each member of the conference contributed 
six hours of work during the week. Months of careful 
planning had preceded this venture. Of inestimable 
value was the experience and leadership of the man- 
agers of the great co-op student houses at the Univer- 
sity of California. Actually, all of the work was done 
by the members of the conference, under the direction 
of a Co-op Council elected by the student delegations 
after arrival at the conference. And the result of this 
truly democratic set-up was: good meals, warm assem- 
bly rooms, clean houses, coffee and eggs that were 
usually hot, the fun of working, playing, thinking, and 
praying together, all the zest and fresh insights that 
come from participating in a functional Christian com- 
munity—and all at a saving of five dollars per person 
for the week.”—Gorpon Foster, IVhittier. 


Cooperative Estes. “Way back in ’31 Hal Colvin and 
Stella Scurlock initiated delegation co-ops which have 
been going ever since. The total cost at Estes for the 
ten-day student conference, for food, room, ground 
fees and registration fees is $15 to $18.—CuucK 
ScHWIESO, Topeka. 

Consumers Cooperative. At Northwestern University 
town and gown joined together to form a Cooperative 
Society of over 1,100 members. This organization op- 
erates successfully a business which includes grocery 
store and meat market, dairy, laundry, gas and oil sta- 
tion, coal and fuel oil supply, and book shop. The 
students are especially interested in the latter. The 
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350 student members are organized as a Student §» 





ciety and carry on an active educational and prom. 





Ther 
tional program on the campus. Through their Student | po 
Board of Directors, they take part in managing thejy | short 
book store. All student members are full participating standa 
members of the Community Cooperative and are electej the pa 
to the Board of Directors on the same basis as Other follow 
members. 
Doct 
| Belgial 
New England News Teac 
: : Kentuc 
A discussion group based on Ernest Fremont Tittl’s | yomer 
Christians in an Unchristian Society was started this Nur 
semester at the University of Vermont by the YWCA | two W 
which formerly had majored in social service as its | ole 
program. If this new departure is a success, a similar} Ajask: 
group for men and women students is to be started, Ora 
When graduate Dorothy Candy came back to Colby. | Nicar 
Junior to speak on behalf of the fund for Christian Fo 
refugees, she proposed that the YWCA take respon. untee 


sibility for establishing a camp for twenty retugee chil. 
dren during the month of July, the money to be raised 
by the students. The idea took hold and soon the whole | , 
campus and community too were working together rf mn 
plans to make the project work. = 

Embassies, usually of two days duration, are an an- | wer 
nual feature of the intercollege program in the New | 0c 
England region. The leadership travels as a group | 
on a scheduled plan and brings to each campus visited 








a number of outstanding Christian leaders ; in coopera- | 4 
tion with the local leadership, the time is filled with imp 
meetings, many of these informal, in fraternity houses}  yp¢, 
and other social settings. The visit of the embassy is} oq 
regarded generally as a major event in the religious ( 
life of the college. ul nat 
Active deputation programs are reported by Williams, } gon 
Brown, Bowdoin, Colby Junior. Amberst reports an | | 
increasing number of students taking leadership in the As 
Amherst Boys Club. BETTY GEORGE thi 
Simmons anc 
doc 
In “The North” Pe 
Reorganized after a lapse of several years, the Norta 7 
Dakota Agricultural College Peace Council has begun nal 
to function. Present plans call for study of the possi- a 
bility of bringing several student refugees to the campus}, 
next fall. The Council serves as a clearing house for to 
peace literature and speakers. The YMCA Peace Com 
mittee and the International Relations Committee of the S\ 
YWCA were leaders in the reorganization. 
The North Central Area had contributed in Apml | 
of this year, more money for the World’s Student 
Christian Federation than it had given during the whole 
calendar year 1939. This good result followed a te 
minder sent to all local Associations, stressing the im- 
portance of sustained support of the Federation and 
urging the taking of collections in connection with the ” 


Federation Day of Prayer. 
RicHARD E, SwWEITZER 


ah 


North Dakota Agricultural College. 
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Service Here and Over There 


There are a multitude of opportunities, both in this 
country and abroad, for missionary service both on 
short term and vocational bases. The qualification 
standards are high, the need great, the work demanding, 
the pay low and the real rewards tremendous. The 
following partial list will give you an idea: 


Doctors: Yuanling, China, unmarried man; 
Belgian Congo, man. | 

Teachers: music, North Carolina, man or woman; music, 
Kentucky ; science, Arizona, woman; English, China, two 
women; music, China, woman ; sociology, Brazil, woman. 

Nurses: Honduras; Texas; China, three women; Africa, 
two women. 

Technical workers: agriculture, Arizona, single man; 
agriculture, New Mexico, single man; engineer and printer, 
Alaska, man. 

Ordained ministers: Honduras, two men; 
Nicaragua, man; India, man. 


China, man; 


Salvador or 


For details and fuller list write: The Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“Pioneers Preferred” 


Ruth Seabury’s striking statement on missionary op- 
portunities has been reprinted from our March num- 
ber and may be ordered from the INTERCOLLEGIAN at 


50c for 100. 
Bundsmen, Scratch the Tiger 
For some time the Clemson Tiger had been receiving 
a succession of unrequested printed matter bearing the 
imprint “German Library of Information.” Thereupon 


the editors published an “open letter,” as follows: 
Dear German Library of Information: 


Obviously The Tiger is on your mailing list. We did 
not request that our name be placed there. We do 
demand that it be removed, immediately ! 

It’s this way, Bundsmen: We at Clemsen are average 


American college students. We honestly and sincerely 
think that democracy can work. We believe in America 
and American ideals, and we have no truck with hate 
doctrines, race ideologies, and malicious lies. You must 
realize that we represent the vast majority of young 
Americans in this respect. We emphasize that fact! 

Another thing. Your high-flung names do not shield 
you. You Nazi Bundsmen are prostituting the good 
name “German,” and Clemson students of German ori- 
gin and many other German-American students refuse 
to be hurt by your theft. 

Nazi 


3undsmen, you are barking up the wrong tree. 
Tiger from your mailing list. 


Scratch The 


Daily Northwestern 


Summer Directory 


(Continued from the April INTERCOLLEGIAN ) 


Unitep CHRISTIAN YOUTH MoveMENT. Six regional summer 
conferences: Ore.; Calif.; Colo.; Wise.; N. C.; N. H. Pur- 
pose: To discover how Christian youth may unite in effective 
action on social issues of local and national scope; and to real- 
ize their unity in the world Christian community. Conferences 
are varied in length (5 to 12 days); minimum total cost, $11 
to $25. (Ivan M. Gould, 203 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

SixtH AMERICAN YouTH CONGRESS. 


Lake Geneva, Wisc., 
July 3-7. 


Four Commissions, working on problems important 
to youth. For appointed delegates and observers. Approxi- 
mately $15. (American Youth Congress, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City.) 

Paciric Coast ScHoot ror Workers. At Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California, June 29-July 20. Labor econom- 
ics; industrial observation in San Francisco, Cost, $60, plus 
a scholarship for a worker. (George Hedley, 2738 Garber 
Street, Berkeley, California.) 

Paciric Coast LEAGUE oF STUDENT CooperaTives. University 
of Oregon, Eugene, June 11-15. 

1HiIGHLANDER Work Camp. Monteagle, Tenn. August 5- 
September 2. Labor education and recreational work with 
mountain folk. $50. (Work Camps for America, 2 West 64th 
Street, New York City.) 

SUMMER WoRKSHOP FoR STUDENT WRITERS. 
under established writers. Auspices League of American Writ- 
ers. $30; scholarships. July 15-28. (Writers Workshop, 
Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn.) 

Sttver Bay SUMMER SCHOOL. 
with college credit. “Christian Work on the College Campus,” 
led by Hugo Thompson and Mary Ross Hall; and other 
courses. Special rates. (Silver Bay Association, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City.) 

'Y.M.C.A. Grapuate ScHoor, Blue Ridge, N. C. Sumner 
quarter, June 11-July 20; July 22-August 30. Working scholar- 
ships. (W. D. Weatherford, Blue Ridge, N. C.) 

ListE Fe_towsurp. June 19-July 31. DeWitt and Edna Bald- 
win, Directors. $50; some scholarships (Christian Mission 
Service Fellowship, Lisle, New York.) 

SEMINAR ON INTERPRETING THE PaciFic AREA. At Silver Bay, 
N.Y. July 8-19. $43. (C. A. Herschleb; 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City.) 

INSTITUTES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. On_ college 
grounds, scattered regionally throughout the country. Usually 
ten days, late June and early July. Cost approximately $30. 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Intensive study 


Three or six weeks of study 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS TRAVEL SEMINARS. One to Mexico, 
sailing July 3; the other to Brazil and Argentina July 12. 
July-August. (Hubert Herring, Committee on Cultural Re- 
lations with Latin America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City.) 

Instirute ON Latin AMERICAN Stuptes. Sponsored by the 
University of Texas and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. June 4-July 15. Lectures, conferences, cultural 
study courses, music, drama. (University of Texas, Austin.) 

CanapiaAN YoutH Concress, July 5-6; probably in Montreal. 
Program to be based on questionnaires now being circulated. 
(SCM of Canatla, 1164 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario.) 

Coucuicutnc. YMCA Park, Couchiching, Ontario, Septem- 
beer 13-21. Conference theme: “God in These Times,” with 
Richard Niebuhr of Yale giving the main series of addresses. 
(SCM of Canada, 1164 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario.) 


NSFA Tour to Mexico. (National Student Federation of 
America, 1410 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 


‘For white students 
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YOUNG HEART 


Written March 5, 1940. 


I 


Today the Finnish people celebrate two thousand 
Russians dead— 

two thousand men 

who felt fierce lust of body, tingling nerves, 

saw winter branches, naked, gaunt against the sky, 

recalled green surge from soft damp earth 

as spring came on last year, 

knew ecstasy of lover's passionate embrace, 

and thrilled to baby cooing in his crib; 

gave now their lives— 

they thought— 

that workers might be free. 

Cold newsprint! 

to say, 

so casual, 

that some rejoice when men have died, 

who lived! 

Something within me dies 

I drink my coffee, speak of last night's dance, 

and wonder 

can my words ring true? 


II 
Tomorrow falls Viipuri! 
proud city, 
happy homes, 
zest for life. 
now fearful people crouch in caves 
who once went gliding as on wings 
down mountain side. 
I too have left my home in flames 
and tremble now 
as tanks go thundering by 
that crush the body of my soul 
into dust. 


Il 


There stealthily a boat slips into Nagasaki bay 
and by the glare of hell lights weird 

wan mothers plod to claim ash urns, 
weep out dry tears 

for sons who answered country’s call 

to give their lives. 

but first they gave their souls 

and learned to hate 

and kill 

and rape 

like things depraved, 

and then they gave their lives, 

assured ‘twould make their country great. 
How can I sit so mute 

and munch an apple cool 

while brothers there 

have never had a chance to 

live like men? 


IV 


My father works today in Chengtu city, side 
by side with Chinese friends 

to weave wool cloth, 

warm clothes, 

and winter blankets; 

for millions freeze, 

and starve, 
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and “sunbeams” drop from “birds’’ 
that sear a swath dark horror strewn. 
There I must go 
for here my heart's nigh dead 
but there red blood throbs wild; 
a nation cries new birth, 
and leaves an ancient womb 
in precious anguish racked. 
FRED W. RIGGS 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


* 


A JUST PEACE 
(From page 162) 


While the new order must be primarily a European 
federation, the ambiguous position of Great Britain, as 
both a European and an imperial power, makes it im. 
possible to limit new arrangements strictly to Europe, 
Obviously there is no possibility of drawing America 
completely into a European federation. All the natural 
instincts of political life work against this. Neverthe- 
less, a new order in Europe is inconceivable without 
the qualified support of America. This is one of the 
greatest hazards of a just peace. It may well be that 
Europe will go down into the pit while America looks 
on with a pious “I told you so” air, never realizing to 
what degree she is the author of this tragedy. That is 
why the issue is so urgent for America. Though the 
contribution which America must make toward a new 
kurope need not be as great as that which is required 
of the European nations, we are on the other hand less 
able to make it because we are not driven by such ob- 
vious and urgent impulses of survival to the necessary 
sacrifices. The peril of America is that she is actually 
but not obviously involved in the destiny of western 
civilization. This fact may tempt us to withhold help 
from Europe, when such help might be the deciding 
factor in arresting European international anarchy. 

It is worth observing that our problem is but one 
step removed from the British problem. Britain sought 
for years to convince herself that she could detach 
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herself from continental decay. She knows now that 
she must help the continent or perish with it. The At- 
lantic ocean is of course broader than the English chan- 
nel. But neither are as broad as they once were. This 
refers not merely to the speed of bombing airplanes 
but to the trade which spans the water and relates us 
into a single community of economic interdependence. 

Note: This article is reprinted by permission of Christianity 
and Society. 

* 


NEW IDEA 


Perhaps the most interesting question in the world 
today is whether the neutral nations can participate 
in the settlement which will follow the war. If they do, 
that is something new in history, for it has been the 
custom that the nations who did the fighting should 
set up the peace terms. As if those terms affected only 
the nations which did the fighting! 


PRESIDENT E. H. WILKINS 
in a speech at Oberlin 
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y.W.C. A. Student Assembly 
By Eleanor Smith 


Hastings 


66] T was the best of times, it was the worst of times, 
* was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, 
it was the spring of hope, it was the winter of despair.” 
Charles Dickens, in The Tale of Two Cities, writing 
of his own period in history, was also appraising a 
yniversal situation that has prevailed throughout the 
years. 

“ In Atlantic City, April 10-16, it became increasingly 
evident to this gathering of 2,500 women that we are 
living in an era of conflict. We had come together to 
answer two questions: (1) How are we going to hold 
together locally, nationally, and throughout the world 
while the storm rages, preserving our fundamental be- 
liefs, our practices and our objectives? (2) How shall 
we equip ourselves for leadership in the creation of 
order after the storm? 

Over a hundred co-eds and their advisors came from 
universities and colleges to consider these problems of 
the convention, and to consider also their own specific 
difficulties, in their legislative Student YWCA Assem- 
bly. As the days went by we students found ourselves 
being impressed, unexpectedly, by the ability and expe- 
rience of business girls, school teachers, industrial work- 
ers, and secretaries there assembled. 

Assembly meetings gave us ample opportunity to 
make ourselves heard. The public affairs program came 
in for hard knocks from the students. Many objected 
vocally to the wording of the YWCA international re- 
lations position—that “We believe the United States 
can best serve the cause of peace by methods other than 
military warfare. To check the use of war we support 
national and international pressure through economic 
and financial measures on nations using aggressive war 
We rose 
to our feet, and attempted to dress our ideas in the garb 
of oratory—which sometimes lapsed into collegiate 
slang—but we did make ourselves heard. 

The work of the Student Assembly was of the ut- 
most importance to our YWCA constituencies. While 
the other groups concerned themselves with program 
planning, the students discussed structural relationships. 
With the clarification offered by the Student Standard 
report, we delved into the questions of the function of 
our Student Assembly and concluded that it should be 
strengthened as a program planning body. We voted 
and recommended that our student Resident Committee 
(an ad interim group) become a sub-committee of the 
National Board of YWCA, thereby tying our move- 
ment in more closely with other branches of YWCA 
activity. Many questions of the constitutional basis 
for membership, especially those concerning the growth 
of joint work by men and women, were referred to a 
Constitutional Commission for further study. 

There were numerous buzz sessions when non-official 
resolutions were formulated; these concerned protests 
against the dates chosen for convention, proposed poli- 
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as a means to achieve their national policies. 


MAY, 1940 


cies of furthering minority group understanding, and 
other matters to which we felt allergic. 

The fallacy in our part of the Convention was the 
lack of time for consideration of materials. However, 
when we registered we had realized our limitations and 
did not expect miracles. We did reaffirm the actions 
of the American Youth Congress in private petitions 
and made known to their leaders our appreciation for 
work done. We pledged ourselves individually to the 
furtherance of the Far Eastern Student Service Fund 
drive and considered seriously European relief and 
World’s Student Christian Federation support. 

Lastly we realized that one cannot but dream of 
world community in these days, yet all of us gathered 
at Atlantic City were cognizant of the fact that there 
is a way for people of this planet to live together and 
to share the goods of the earth on a Christian basis. We 
envisaged the necessity for thankfulness—thankfulness 
for God, for adverse times, and thankfulness for the 
many friends we found to share in our work and in 
our aims. 


* 


A **Minority” Opinion 


By Leonard Detweiler 
Temple 


EVEN one of them is impressive—but 2,500! I hope 
that I shall recover. 

For once, understanding the real meaning of being a 
member of a minority group, I observed the drama of 
a national convention—industrial workers, students, 
resident secretaries, speaking of the destiny of the 
YWCA. 

Beneath all of this was the power of an alive, grow- 
ing movement. Certainly the students were active as 
they took their place on the floor and in the student 
assembly. 

It is clear that NICC’s' comradeship strengthens the 
values of both the YW and YMCA. Yet all feel the 
growing pains of a movement in transition. The stu- 
dent assembly discovered that the real nature of our 
comradeship could not be shown on a blackboard, but 
that it existed in the quality of our campus experience. 
Those of us who live on the campus realize that men 
and women increasingly are sharing the same interests, 
that more than ever they walk together in equality. 
Any group which ministers to their spiritual or intel- 
lectual interests must seek them together. 

Undoubtedly both YMCA and YWCA face difficult 
organizational problems in order that the machinery of 
their co-operation in Student Christian Movement ac- 
tivity may be smooth-running. We must work out 
these problems with patience. 

Late on the closing night, I passed a group of sing- 
ing YWCA girls. Their altos and sopranos were 
beautiful, but basses and tenors can increase the power 
of a melodious Christian message. 





1National Intercollegiate Christian Council. 
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Combining Fun and Business 


I thought you would be interested 
to know our plans for promotion. At 
our banquet for old and new Cabinet 
members we are using The /ntercolle- 
gian for a theme. We will have mini- 
ature Intercollegians for programs and 
menu, and subscription blanks for 
place cards. We think it will be fun 
to work out the toast as “spot news,” 
and use for the rest of the program 
the regular /ntercollegian features as 
a basis for speeches and stunts. The 
room will be dressed up like a maga- 
zine shop.—EuNIce KING, 
College, UNC. 


Womans 


* 


A Great Story 


We came out here to direct home 
mission work; we are doing that, but 
find ourselves also directing a new 
branch of the Student Christian Move- 


ment at the University of Utah! One 
clear characteristic of this student 
work is that which has been at the 


heart of the Student Christian Move- 
ment since its earliest stages—it is 
God's will. Man could not have done 
it. It has been difficult, and again and 
again the human part of us has wanted 
to give up, but somehow we could not. 

In this university of some 4,000 stu- 
dents there are 500 of 
Protestant affiliation. Two years ago 
we were arranging to start some work 
with the cooperation of denominations 
represented by churches in the city; 
at the same time five students were 
spontaneously seeking to get Protest- 
ant work under way. 


Evangelical 


We discovered 
each other—and the beginnings of a 
local student movement were made. A 
student center was needed next, so 
Rose and I rented a larger house near 
the university, furnished it, and a 
small program was developed. 


Interest among students, city and 
church people grew, so that when a 
larger house, ideal for a permanent 
Student Christian center, was put up 
for sale it was purchased—on faith 
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Apart from the down payment Rose and 
I have carried the full financial burden, 
but in a few days we are launching a 
financial campaign to relieve the load. 

The possibilities are limitless and 
the task overwhelming. This indigen- 
ous movement has within it the poten- 
tial power to transform by the spirit 
of Christ the life of the university and 
of the city as well. Already it is help- 
ing in a small way to revitalize our 
Protestant churches; it is influencing 
significantly a small but increasing 
group of students. 


We greatly need contact with the 
larger student world. None of our 
group have any conception of the 
Student Christian Movement save 
three who went to Estes Park last 
summer. We would be grateful for 


information concerning any leaders 
who may be passing through Salt Lake 
City... —Cuuck Ramsey, Salt Lake 
City. 

* 


After Toronto 

Toronto was a spiritual experience 
of profound depth. However, it had 
its shortcomings; for example, it took 
no stand on war. No; but 
disillusioning. War rages in Europe 
and war appropriations in America 
assume alarming proportions. Mil- 
lions of young people are jobless; 


Amazing ? 


But not one 
word from this national gathering of 
Christian youth condemning war funds 
and calling for immediate succor for 
needy youth. Not one word express- 
ing opposition to conscription and the 
Industrial Mobilization Plan! 

Was the conference therefore a fail- 
ure? Emphatically no!—for it had a 
great message—“That All May Be 
One”—the motto of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. The mes- 
sage and spirit of the W.S.C.F. con- 
tain dynamite; they are a directive for 
action. 

Then what is our task? Prayerfully 
we can study the forces which are di- 
viding the world. We must read his- 


thousands live in slums. 


le <=> 


tory, sociology and economics to ds 
cover the laws of human progress ap 
how they can be improved. And » 
must study with religious zest th 
periodicals of our times for the tragic 
human suffering that they record. We 
must try to be prophetic in our inter. 
pretations, radical in our vision 9 
God’s kingdom on earth, and revoly. 
tionary in our application of Jesu 
vital message for our day. Study pro. 
ceeds to action. We must preach th 
good news to the slum dweller and th 
unemployed youth; to the picket op 
duty and to the labor leader unjusth 
imprisoned. And the good tidings js 
the news of the Christian World Com. 
munity where all are one, where por- 
erty, war, and unemployment and star. 
vation will be abolished.—Cyrit Zim. 
MERMAN, St. Lawrence University, 


Note: Primarily Toronto was a_ conference 
for study and program planning. One of th 
decisions of the Planning Committee was thi 
full opportunity would be given in the sem 
inars and forums for personal expression of 
opinion but that no resolutions would be passe 
by the conference as a whole.—Ed. 


* 


A Protest 


\s one who was asked to sign the 
“Open Letter” (p. 179) and who could 
not conscientiously do so, I wish to ex 
press my views here. Since I ama 
member of the Editorial Board ani 
there is in this issue an editorial on the 
relief fund controversy (an editorial 
which I did not see before it went t 
press) I wish to dissociate myself from 
the implications of that editorial. 

The cardinal principles on whieh 
1.S.S. administers relief are: reliel 
given on. the basis of need; non-par 
tisan and non-political administration. 
With reference to the desperate need 
of 300 Spanish students in French cor 
centration camps and to the possibility 
of providing emigration to Latin 
American universities for them LSS 
has not pressed vigorously ahead. They 
have emphasized that it is a “delicate” 
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spite of the fact that political implica- 
tions have no place in I.S.S. relief 
york. After much urging from the 
| uS.A. they have allotted only $1,300 
‘or 300 Spanish students, at the same 
time allotting $2,200 for only 40 Polish 
tudents in France. Hence the fears of 
ome groups in E.S.S.F. that LS.S. 
was not a completely non-partisan 
channel. It was this fact and the 
strongly pro-Allied sympathies of some 
of the leaders of E.S.S.F. that gave 
rise to the fears—rather than left-wing 
politics. 

The editorial and the letter imply 
that N.I.C.C. and 1.S.S. were blameless 
in the controversy and that the fault 
ies with politically-motivated groups 
using relief for their own ends. This 
attitude will not help I.S.S. We need 
to maintain the confidence of all stu- 
dent groups for a successful relief 
campaign. Mistakes have been made 
on both sides, and we would do better 
to acknowledge our own. 

Rose TERLIN 
* 


Encour atement! 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has received 
extremely favorable comment on our 
campus. We have placed copies in 
the Student Union, the library, and in 
the dormitories. We are looking for- 
ward to your May issue.—ELEANOR 
Smitu, Chairman, National Student 
Council Y.W.C.A. 


* 
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Good Idea! 


Congratulations on the current 
INTERCOLLEGIAN ! From now on I shall 
leave my copy in the dormitory lounge 
for all to read. You have my hearty 
best wishes 
for the continued success of the maga- 
zine. — NORMAN Stanford 
University. 


| | 
Spill i“! 


Cog 


personal greetings, and 
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Let the ink flow when you 
have something important to 
say! The Editors welcome con- 
tributions to this and other 
departments of . . . 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Au Oneu Letter 


On the European Student Service Fund 


Nineteen hundred letters reporting 
serious charges against the adminis- 
trators of student relief funds in the 
U.S.A. and in Europe have been circu- 
lated. Probably one or more of these 
have come to your attention. While in 
these letters 


most cases were unau- 
thorized by the organizations con- 
cerned, they naturally have raised 


questions and confusion, especially in 
the minds of those unacquainted with 
the long record of International Stud- 
ent Service (1.S.S.) and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation (W.S. 
C.F.) in carrying on impartial relief 
for students and professors. It is our 
united judgment that there are no facts 
which should in any way weaken your 
complete confidence in the European 
Student Service Fund and your whole- 
hearted support of its efforts. 

The main issue is between those 
groups who want the money raised by 
F.S.S.F. to go chiefly to the Spanish 
group in France and those who want 
it to go for general student relief. In 
the judgment of one group led by the 
American Student Union, whose politi- 


cal orientation is well known, the 
Student Relief Committees here in 
America and in Geneva (jointly 


formed by I.S.S. and the W.S.C.F.) 
have not given sufficient aid to Spanish 
students and should not have insisted 
upon assisting Finnish students. Actu- 
ally these Relief Committees have re- 
fused to discriminate either for Span- 
ish Loyalist students in France or 
against Finnish student victims of the 
invasion there. 
Left Right groups 
complicated their problem greatly. 
When it became clear that these Stud- 
ent Relief Committees could not be 
diverted from their clearly established 
policies of humanitarian relief carried 
on with utter impartiality in the spirit 
of tolerance and play, certain 
organizations and individuals withdrew 
from the European Student Service 
Fund, even suggesting that its relief 
efforts were being used to enlist Amer- 
ican partisan sympathies in the war. 
Naturally, the impartial allocation of 
relief funds is a very dufficult problem 
and is subject to 


Pressures from both 


and wing have 


fair 


easily criticisms 


prompted by divergent political sym- 
pathies. As you know, the I.S.S. and 
the W.S.C.F. in Geneva have been 
asked by other relief organizations to 
assume responsibility for students and 
professors affected by the war, and 
have received permission from all 
belligerents to carry on this work— 
abundant proof of their impartiality 
and competence. 

While we regret this episode, it does 
clear the air. The E.S.S.F. is now 
free to press its efforts for impartial 
relief with complete unity. We see 
thousands of intellectuals (Spanish, 
Polish, Czech, Finns and others) in 
exile and concentration camps. We 
therefore press forward with our pro- 
gram. We do so in the name of Amer- 
ican students who wish not only to 
safeguard peace but to respond to 
human suffering immediately and ef- 
fectively. 

We have no hesitation in urging 
you to continue your work for Euro- 
pean Student Relief and to send funds 
raised to the treasurer: Roland Elliott, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Funds are urgently needed and we give 
you absolute assurance that all money 
received has been and is being ad- 
ministered wisely and fairly. 


REINHOLD Niesunr, Chairman 
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Student Volunteer Movement 
ADAH KEIFFER 
Treasurer, N.I.C.C. 
MARY JEANNE McKAY 
Pres., Nat'l Student Federaticn of Amer. 
ROBERT SPIVACK 
Com. to Study Organization of Peace 
CLYDE EAGLETON 
Chairman, International Student Service 
ROBERT LANE 
Work Camps for America 
EDGAR J. FISHER 
Institute of International Education 
J. MAXWELL ADAMS 
Presbyterian Board of Education 
JOSEPH P. LASH 
International Student Service 
PAUL J. BRAISTED 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation 
HELEN MORTON 
Executive Secretary, Student Y.W.C.A. 
ROLAND ELLIOTT 
Executive Secretary, Student 
ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 
Yale University 
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CHURCH and CAMPUS 


* 
Edited by Robert G. Andrus 
* 


THE structure of student religious organizations, on 
the loca! campus and nationally, is something to which 
the average collegian gives little thought. Yet the pat- 
tern of these organizations, particularly in inter-group 
relationships, is very relevant to the whole problem of 
a united Student Christian Movement—and this is an 
end which should concern every Christian student. It 
is structure that opens the channels through which life 
may flow—and as often as not structure becomes the 
chief obstacle to the vital urge toward greater unity. 

So it is important that at a recent meeting in Chicago 
steps were taken toward the reorganization of the Pro- 
gram Council. Present at this meeting were representa- 
tives of the University Commission of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the National Intercolle- 
giate Christian Council, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and the Triennial Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities. This body, miles removed from the 
student on the campus, went into hibernation some time 
back; but now it is being revived to provide for clear- 
ance and planning of national and regional conferences 
and to give more adequate leadership on the local cam 
pus. The Program Council may seem remote—but 
nevertheless it can have a lot to do with your problem 
of attendance at a multiplicity of conferences. Further 
it can help reduce the competition of national groups 
for student support—to the great benefit of the student 
Christian community, local and national. 

Hence the importance of the University Commission 
proposal that the NICC and the SVM take steps to 
reorganize the Program Council on a _ representative 
basis and that a meeting be held in connection with the 
NICC Council meeting (Williams Bay, Wis.) next 
September. 


THE University Christian Mission, which has carried 
on for two years, came to its final week March 2-8 at 
the University of Arkansas. The Mission at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo, January 27-Feb- 
ruary 2, made such an impression on students and fac- 
ulty alike that President Frank L. Eversull wrote to 
the director of the mission: 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this great movement. I have never been 
through a more profound experience. Further, 
it was a privilege to work with such an outstanding 
group of staff members 


CARL A. HUPRICH, Ohio State ’40, an officer of the 

Ohio State Lutheran Student Association, appraises 
thus the contribution of the campus church: 

The best stabilizer available to the university student 

is his church. When school goes wrong and the world 


“T stand in this whirlpool . 
. and when it happens I no longer own the priceless 
piece of territory under my own hat 
know I am one of the moving walking stalking talking 
unburied dead.” 





generally appears mixed up, his church shows hin 
that there is something greater than his small 
cerns. Again, when all goes well and a student has 
become perhaps so cocky that he feels nothing ca 
ever go wrong, the church stands ready to saye hin 
from himself by pointing to the existence of Suprem 
values. Religion evens the tenor of a student's lif 
and prevents extremes. 

The Church further serves the student when jt pro. 
vides a change of surroundings, an opportunity to rey 
from studies and to become re-orientated at least ones 
a week. Students need such relaxation if they are, 
do their best work. Church attendance helps to r. 
establish the sensitive balance required to obtain th 
most from life. 

A further service of the Church is its encourage 
ment toward the establishment of high standards and 
guiding principles of life and morals. . . . The beg 
place for a student to express his social or personal 
views, questions, and problems is in his church or y 
his pastor. Opportunities for service are provided by 
positions in the choir, as church school teachers and 
as a group leader. Here, as elsewhere, the more th 
student contributes to the life of the Church, the more 
he will gain from his contacts with his church an 
his campus. . 


. as nobody's yes-mar 
then I will 


CARL SANDBURG, “The People. Yes,’ 








ONE NEGRO STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION IN ACTION 


FRANCES HARRIET WILLIAMS | 
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“A program, to be good, must be 
well planned and may be full of 
social significance,’’ says the au- 
thor in her introduction. Here is 
the way in which one Negro 
student Association put social sig- | 
nificance in its program, with sug- 
gestions to others for following suit. 


65 cents 
The Womans Press 


600 Lexington Avenue | 
New York, N. Y. | 
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NATIONS, 


For THE HEALING OF THE 
Henry P. Van Dusen. 


Paper, $.60; Cloth, $1.00. 


Scribner. 


This book about the Christian world 
mission is written with a critical pen. 
The author tells of numerous former 
Student Christian Movement leaders 








who are now missionaries—and erases 
certain prevalent caricatures of mis- 
sonaries and of missions in general. 
Dr. Van Dusen doesn’t trouble to 
argue philosophically the universality 
§ the Christian 


‘universality of Christian faith’ is now 


faith, because ‘The 
i certainty, proved by . its demon- 
strated capacity to meet the deepest 
needs, to win the fullest allegiance, and 
to become the chosen religion of num- 
bers of representative men and women 
of every class and type within every 
principal race and culture of mankind.” 

“The 


pivotal chapter in which attention 1s 


Meaning of Madras” is a 
turned from missions as one phase of 


the world Christian Movement, to 
ecumenism, another phase. There is a 
concise and valuable outline, which 
every student ought to memorize, of 
the movement. For here are given the 
interesting and complex relationships 
among the Faith and Order and Life 
and Work Movements and subsequent 
steps World 
World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 


Churches, the 


toward a Council of 


Churches: the 


International Mission- 
ary Council, the World’s Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. and the World's Stud- 
ent Christian Federation. Of all this 
impressive list, the author prophesies 
that the judgment of history will be 
that the Federation has been the most 
important leading to a 
world-wide Christendom, even though 


movement 


itis “far smaller numerically, less pre- 
tentious, and less widely known” than 
other movements. 





Daring !—but pos- 
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sible of fulfillment if enough of us 
who are “just students” do our present 
The book with a 


masterly epilogue on Crux of 


closes 
“The 


job well. 


Christianity.” 
GEORGE THEUER. 


* 


Native Son. Richard Wright. Harper. 
$2.50. 


Inevitably our attention these days 
is focused on Europe and the Far 
East. Native:Son brings us back home 
to Chicago, back to stark reality, back 
to a crying issue relating not only to 
fourteen million Negro Americans, but 
us continue 
burden of the 
suffering but let us take time off to 
Richard 


to every American. Let 


to bear the world’s 
meet Wright's “Bigger 
Thomas.” It is an introduction we 
will never forget and one that is likely 
to awaken us like a firebell clanging 


in the night. R. McC. 


* 


Win? Arthur 
Rugh. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


CAN CHRISTIANITY 


These twelve short chapters were 
given originally as addresses before 
the student body of Peiping Medical 
College—than which there is no keener 
audience in all the student world. 

Mr. blest 
imagination and he uses it to the full 


Rugh is with a_ vivid 
as he interprets Bible narratives or 
discusses the many questions that arise 
in the quest for an understanding of 
faith, The chapter 
Patriotism” is a 


the Christian 
“Christianity and 
penetrating analysis of primary loyal- 
ties. That chapter would be stimulat- 
ing subject matter for group discus- 
sion, and the questions appended to 
any one chapter would inject life into 
any study group.—G. S. 


SUMMER READING 
NaTIveE Son. Richard Wright. $2.50. 
THE NAZARENE. Sholem Asch. $2.75. 
CHRIST IN CONCRETE. P. di Donato. 

$2.50. 

For THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS. 

Henry P. Van Dusen. $1.00. 

Enps AND Means. Aldous Huxley. $2.50 
New Wortp Orper. H. G. Wells. $1.50. 
Non-VIOLENCE IN AN AGGRESSIVE Wor Lb. 

A. J. Muste. $2.00. 

SPIRITUAL VALUES AND WorLp AFFAIRS. 

Alfred Zimmern. $3.00. 

THE IpEA oF A CHRISTIAN Society, T. S. 

Eliot. $1.50. 

THE: INNER Lire. C. F. Andrews. 
A FaAcE TO THE Sky. 

(Prayers) $1.00. 
3LAcK Lasor CHANT. David Wadsworth 

Cannon, Jr. (Poetry) $1.00. 
FRONTIER Doctor. Urling C. Coe. $2.50. 
Two THOUSAND AND TEN Days or Hirt- 

LER. Patsy Ziemer. $2.75. 

Tue Goop Otp Days (as seen through 


$1.00. 


George Stewart. 


Sears, Roebuck Catalogs). David L. 
Cohn. $3.75. 
Pamphlets 


THE Peace THatT FAILen. 


Varian Fry. 
A Headline Book. 


Foreign Policy 


Association. 25c. 
War_ AtTLAs. Maps and comments, 
Europe and Far East). Emil Her- 


lin and Varian Fry. 
Association. 25c. 

SHOWDOWN IN THE OrteENT. T. A. Bis- 
son, Foreign Policy Association. 25c. 

AMERICAN Democracy vs. TOTALITARIAN- 
isM. National Conference of Jews 
and Christians. 5c. 

SAFEGUARDING Our Civi_ Liperties. Rob- 
ert E. Cushman. Public Affairs No. 
43. 10c. 

\DRIFT ON THE Lanp. Paul S. Taylor. 
Public Affairs No. 42. 10c. 

Tuis Is YoutH SPEAKING. Record of 
the Washington Citizenship Institute. 
American Youth Congress, New York 
City. 5c. 

Necro HovusinG 1N CHICAGO. 
Cayton. Social Action, 
1940. 15c. 

Wuy THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH Is 
Pacirist, Reinhold Niebuhr. 
dent Christian Movement 
( British) 

EssENCE oF Union Now. Clarence K. 
Streit. Selections from the larger 
book. Union Press, 10 East 40th 
Street, N. Y. 25c. 


Foreign Policy 


Horace R. 
April 15, 


Not 
Stu- 
Press. 
25c. 
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We're Union Now 


THE National Inter collegiate Christian Council has 
consistently gone on record in support of a united, re- 
sponsible labor movement. At its National Assembly 
(Oxford, Ohio, 1937) it affirmed the “desirability of 
a strong and responsible labor movement as essential 
in our present economic system.” NICC at River- 
dale (1939) voted “that we support the developing of 
a united, responsible movement,” and recommended 
that: (1) THe INTERCOLLEGIAN be printed under a 
union label; (2) the study of the printing of the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN give attention to local, regional and national 
printing policies of the Movement; (3) that a confer- 
ence be held in Harrisburg, with students, workers and 
management, for discussion of our printing policy. 

Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN has been printed for some 
years at the Evangelical Press plant of Harrisburg, Pa. 
The mechanical work has been consistently fine. Work- 
ing conditions within the plant are equal to those of 
union shops; group insurance is carried for employees ; 
shop workers are given vacations with pay; a pension 
fund is maintained for all employees. Profits of the 
plant go into the church’s fund for pastors’ retirement. 

The workers and management of the Harrisburg 
plant have been unanimously against unionization be- 
cause of (1) the danger of being drawn into strikes 
arising out of complaints foreign to their own situa- 
tion, and (2) payment of dues to an organization which 
can bring them no improvements over the situation that 
already applies. 

After a long period of consultation in person and by 
letter, the decision has been finally made to withdraw 
from the Harrisburg plant and have THE I NTERCOLLE- 
GIAN printed in a union shop. Among our reasons are 
the following: 

We regard the Evangelical Press as an economic 
monastery in a nation of industrial tension. Its work- 
ers are well cared for, but this care is directed by a 
benevolent paternalism largely made possible by the 
federal and other tax exemptions under which this 
church-owned plant operates. 

Organized labor struggled to obtain the present work- 
ing conditions, wages, hours, and job security, and it is 
through collective bargaining that these workers will 
be able further to improve their conditions. We, as in- 
dividuals and as a Movement, are contributing actively 
to the development of a stronger labor group when we 
give our business to those workers who now are carry- 
ing the brunt of the present struggle. We say this in 
full recognition that unions are not perfect and that 
they make mistakes. It is our belief, however, that 
when we employ union labor we are contributing to- 
ward a developing movement which is becoming in- 
creasingly responsible. 

If there is any logic in our N.IL.C.C. legislation in 
support of a “united, responsible labor movement” we 
must apply it to the publication of our magazine. 

The underlying philosophy of the present action is 
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that as Christians we cannot escape from the 
about us, that we must contribute at each point of 
contact with it. This implies the necessity of g 
our ee to the forces of organized labor in Ames 

So, beginning with the current issue, the mag 
win te printed at the Guide Printing ‘Company 
Brooklyn, New York, a shop which is “one-hunds 
per cent union”—which means that the plant is ypj 
ized not only in its typesetting departments but j ing 
other departments. 


JANE Poine, Ursinus 
LEONARD DETWEILER, Temple 
























N.B.: Now turn to the inside cover page, and take a look ; 
our union label !—Ed. 
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SERMON ON LOVE 
(From page 160) 


In a world of ruthlessness, man toward animal 
man toward man, where shall we find salvation? 
new Klan wizard is not at a loss for an answer: * 
fiery cross will blaze again on the hilltops of Amerig 
and the Klan militantly serve for God, country, 
home.” Christians, too, have a cross if they only knew 
Anyone can understand the wish on the threshold ¢ 
the heart of T. Z. Koo, Chinese Christian, that ff 
Japanese islands might sink into the ocean and that if 
a brief fifty minutes. But as the wish paused upon th 
threshold, a cross mysteriously appeared bearing ¢ 
words: “Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt low 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy: I say unto in 
Love your enemies and pray for them that persectig 
you.” And the wish died. 

[ know Negroes whose spirits are sensitive; 
every way they turn they are met with indignity @ 
insult. When they are tempted to curse and damn 
hate, a cross appears: “Love your enemies and 
for them that persecute you.” 

[ sat at a college window writing a sermon on Ig 
A woman ran out of a nearby alley, cursing and threae 
ening. It was an alley brawl—and a smile stole ¢ 
my face. Then on a cross which appeared before 
[ read: “You, college graduate, preacher, writer of # 
mons on love, what have you done to wipe out alley 
to tame the animal in these dispossessed ?” 

Sermons on love are not sufficient. The world wa 
for love in the hearts and in the ways of men. 


* 
Who’s Who in This Issue 


ReEINHOLD NIeBuRR is author of such epoch making books @ 
Moral Man in an Immoral Society and Beyond Tragedy. 


WILLIAM Stuart NELSON is President of Dillard Unive 


Eitior Van N. Ditrer is Profesor of Philosophy and Chi 
lain at Mills College. 


Liston Pore is Assistant Professor of Social Ethics at ¥i 
University. 


Frep W. Ricos, student at the Fletcher School of Law 
Diplomacy, is Co-chairman of the Boston Student Christi 
Council. 
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